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Tere is nothing of splendid achieve- 
ment in modern times, to surpass the 
conquests of the English in India. A 
century ago, their possessions consisted 
only of the little island of Bombay, 
obtained from Portugal as the dowry of 
Charles the Second’s wife, and of small 
commercial factories here and there on 
the coast, as at Surat, Madras, and 
Calcutta. Then, the English in Asia 
were, in profession at least, humble and 
painstaking traders, anxious but to make 
good bargains in spices, muslins, and 
silks. The dissensions, however, of the 
native Princes of India, soon pointed 
out to the English the more brilliant 
and profitable path of conquest, of plun- 
der, andof empire. They could almost 
always find, either some rebellious 
governor willing to purchase foreign aid 
against his sovereign, or some distracted 
province in whose affairs to intervene ; 
and where these were wanting, it was 
quite as convenient for them to effect 
the dethronement of the sovereign him- 
self, by means of some vagabond pre- 
tender to the throne, and thus to set up 
a puppet of their own in his stead. In 
this way, scrupling at no means either 
of force or fraud, of cruelty or crime, 
to accomplish their ends, with courage 
and policy worthy of the splendid field 
afforded for the exercise of such quali- 
ties, the British in India proceeded to lay 
the foundations, and rapidly to raise the 
superstructure of the greatest Empire 
(save that of the Manchus) on the face 
of the globe. 

True, in the commencement of these 
conquests, all Europe shuddered with 


horror at the recital of the acts of perfidy 
and atrocity perpetrated by the English 
in India, and England herself rang with 
denunciations of the crimes of her Asiatic 
agents. But England did not the less 
acceptand maintain the conquests made 
by such means, and every year extend 
them in the same way. And to the 
accusing voice of Parliament, the pulpit, 
and the press, her agents could with 
justice reply, in the words of Erskine, 
that it was preposterous to bring to the 
standard of justice and humanity, the 
exercise of a dominion founded upon 
violence and terror; that, if England, 
from ambition and a lust of dominion, 
would insist on maintaining despotic 
rule over distant and hostile nations, and 
give commission to her viceroys so to 
govern them as at all events to preserve 
them and secure their revenues, she 
could not, with any color of consistency, 
place herself in the moral chair, and 
affect to be shocked at the execution of 
her own orders ; that her agents might 
and must have offended against the 
rights and privileges of Asiatic govern- 
ment, if they were the faithful deputies 
of a power which could not maintain 
itself for a day without trampling 
upon both; that they might and must 
have offended against the laws of God 
and nature, if they were the faithful 
viceroys of an empire wrested in blood 
from the people to whom God and 
nature had given it; that the unhappy 
people of India, to be governed at all, 
must be governed with a rod of iron; 
and that her empire in the East weuld 
long since have been lost to Great 
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Britain, if alternate fraud and force, if 
civil skill and military prowess, had not 
united their efforts to support an author- 
ity which Heaven never gave, by means 
which it never could sanction. 
England, therefore, elected to adopt 
and to hold all the conquests made by 
her people in India, and in so doing 
sanctioned all the means by which those 
conquests were made, and were to be 
maintained. From having a few com- 
mercial counters only on the scattered 
parts of the coast of India, she came to 
be, first, the steward of the populous 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
under the great Mogul, the legitimate 
sovereign of the Peninsula; then the 
absolute mistress of Arcot, the Carnatic, 
and Mysore; next of the Maharatta 
states of the Deccan and Concan ; and 
finally, by at length deposing the great 
Mogul himself, and reducing him to 
the rank of a mere pensioner, she be- 
came the ruler in one form or another, 
of the whole of the vast Empire of Hin- 
dustan, excepting only Sindh and the 
Punjib. Of these last remaining inde- 
pendant states of the Peninsula, she 
has recently invaded and conquered 
Sindh, and is now preparing for the 
conquest of the Punjab. Thus, in the 
space of one hundred years, she has 
gradually extended her power by con- 
quests in India at the average rate of 
about one million five hundred thousand 
souls per annum. And what has been 
the annual cost, in blood-shed and in 
misery, of this annual forced addition to 
the members of the subjects of the 
British Empire? Let the self-right- 
eous declaimers of Exeter-Hall figure 
up this sum in the intervals of some of 
their tirades against the United States. 
Meantime, whilst maintaining in In- 
dia a standing army, of some two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, with 
camp-followers innumerable, and every 
year fighting battles on the broadest 
scale of strategy, of carnage, and of 
devastation, England professes, (in Eu- 
rope,) to be at peace with all the world ; 
and whilst declaiming, in the loudest 
terms of indignant innocence and vir- 
tue, against the spirit of conquest, the 
cupidity, the rapacity, and the imperial 
ambition, now of Napoleon and the 
French, now of Russia, and now of the 
United States, she has, at the same 
time, been engaged in wars of invasion, 
in conquests, and in territorial acquisi- 
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tions, in the East alone, (to say noth; 
of the West,) exceeding those of Ny. 
poleon, of Russia, and of the Unite 
States, combined. 

And how are these contradictions ¢ 
peace in Europe and war in Asia: ¢ 
pretended regard for the laws of natioy, 
on one side of the globe, and of deli. 
rate and open violation of all those law; 
on the other; of professions of th 
largest liberty here and of practice of 
the largest slavery there; of a crusade 
in favor of human rights in the Atlantic 
seas, and trampling them under foot jy 
the Indian seas ; of an attempted mon 
proscription of the United States, be. 
cause two millions of our people ar 
black men, without political and socig| 
privileges, when she herself holds %& 
subjects some one hundred millions of 
black men, and fifty millions of white 
men, who are equally without political 
and social privileges,—how, we ask, 
are all these extraordinary contradictions 
reconciled 2. Why, forsooth, we are ty 
accept the paltry fiction, ridiculous if jt 
were not monstrous, that all these war 
of ambition, all these acts of oppression, 
are the deeds, not of England,—oh no! 
she is moderate, unambitious, self de. | 
nying, without rapacity or cupidity; | 
she violates no laws, she is the pattem 
of reserve, and the champion of liberty; 
—that all these wars of ambition in Asia, 
and acts of oppression, are the deeds of 
the East India Company. 

‘The United Company of Mer. 
chants, trading to the East Indies,’ 
have, indeed, much to answer for, in the 
face of God and of man, if they alone 
are answerable for all the blood shed, 
and all the wrongs committed, by the 
English in India; and if all the wars 
waged there, have been waged for no 
other purpose, than that the blood and 
tears of so many millions of men and 
women, may be coined into dividends 
on the stock of India-House. 

But it is not so; and it is time that 
the world should understand, and should 
act on the understanding, that, for all 
the purposes of responsibility, moral 
and political, England and the East In- 
dia Company are one and inseparable, 
and the Company a mere administrative 
department of the British Government. 

Nor can it be alleged that the deeds 
on which we are commenting, are the 
deeds of past times only, and times of 
a laxer morality ; for the blood-stained 
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fields and plundered cities of Kandahar 
and Kabul, of Sindh, and of Gwalior, 
are yet steaming and smoking before 
us, in the freshness of their recent de- 
vastation. 

Nay, in justification of the contem- 
plated invasion and conquest of the 
Punjab, we are now told, by those very 
presses, which are most clamorous in 
denunciation of the bloodless and vol- 
untary union of ‘Texas with the United 
States, that,— 


‘In India we (the British) shall be im- 
pelled, irresistibly, to extend our domin- 
ions, till we have reached the natural lim- 
its of the Empire, where the impulse of 
conquest will cease of itself.’ 


We are further told that,— 

‘GrowTH is now, and must, for some 
time, continue to be the normal state of 
our (England’s) existence in the East.’ 


In accordance with which doctrine, 
we (Americans) might well ask: What 
are those 7 ttural limits of the United 
States, where the impulse of annez- 
ation will cease of itself? Is not 
growth, the normal state, also, of the 
Federal Union ? 

And another of those, who, as Eng- 
ishmen, regard, with such holy horror, 
the ambition of the United States, pro- 
ceeds, East India 
Company, to hold the tollowing language : 


j 


”) oa 
"y counsellor of lve 


‘The pear hangs mellow on the tree, 
» be shaken down. So the fate of 
led. It is to be taken 
into and to follow 
the steps of Hydrabad, and Oude, and 
Gwalior. and other British 
allies and tributaries, if so they are to be 
called. Of course the necessity of this 
movement is undeniable. A state which 
cannot govern itself must be governed by 
its neighbors, for the interests of humanity 
Without an efficient govern- 
ry soon becomes a public 
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subsidiary alliance, 


some score 
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' 
are at stake, 


ment, a ter 


nuisance, th } irbor ol disaffec tion and 
outrage, t focus of intrigue, the nursery 
of revolutions and wars. It is enough that 


a territory is in so disorderly a condition as 
to entail on wiehbors the necessity of 

t, and expensive 
h that it involves 


continual, Inconvenien 
precautions It is enon 
amore oppressive police, a large standing 
any other interference with the 
| immunities of peace. Such 
state of all that region enclosed 
within the Upper Indus and its tributaries. 
Bloody revolutions, an insolent and rebe)- 
lious soldiery, a ruined and distracted 


people, keep Northern India in perpetual 


army, or 
1 
liberties an 
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alarm. Self-preservation compels the 
neighbors to abate the nuisance. Such is 


the necessity, if not the duty, which now 
devolves on that great Power, which 
Providence has made the centre of unity 
and source of order to the whole Peninsula. 
Britain, which now holds the sceptre 
successively wielded by so many barbarous 
conquerors, is the pacifier, the uniter, in a 
word, the supreme governor, of Hindostan.’ 


This, we suppose, may be considered 
as ‘the British dodge;’ in accordance 
with which it would be ‘ the necessity, 
if not the duty, which now devolves on 
that great Power which Providence has 
made the centre of unity and source of 
order to the whole of North America, 
to seal the fate of Merico; for (and if 
this be good law for Great Britain, it is 
good law for the United States) where 
a state cannot govern itself it must be 
governed by its neighbors. The interests 
of humanity are at stake. Without an 
efficient government, a territory soon 
becomes a public nuisance, the nursery 
of revolutions and wars, entailing on its 
neighbors the necessity of inconveni- 
ent and expensive precautions, involving 
a large standing army, and much inter- 
ference with the liberties and immuni- 
ties of peace. Such is the present 
condition of Mexico. Bloody revolu- 
tions, an insolent and rebellious soldiery, 
a ruined and distracted people, keep the 
Southern part of this Continent in con- 
tinual alarm. And the same has been 
the condition and may again be the condi- 
tion of Canada. Does the law of sel/f- 
preservation call on us ‘to abate the nui- 
sance?’ If so, then, truly, in the lan- 
guage of the Times to be (as modified) 
much more justly adopted by us,— 
‘The Federal Government is the paci- 
fier, the UN1ITER, of America.’ 

Now and then, a glimmering of the 
truth in this matter, seems to break in 
upon the self-complacent benightedness 
of the English mind. The Spectator 
‘inclines! to deny the right of any 
state to make the internal conduct of 
another a casus belli, or to wage war on 
any such Quixotic plea, as disputed titles 
and wronged sovereigns.’—Most modest 
of all inclinations! The English sneer 
at what they consider the ignorance of 
international law on the part of Ameri- 
can statesmen; forgetting that the only 
books ever written on this subject in the 

English language were written by an 
American. We should be glad to know 
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ia what text-book of the law of nations 
any countenance is given to the English 
assertion of a right to intervene in the 
affairs of every territory which happens 
for the time being to be ‘ without an 
efficient government,’ or in what text- 
book rooin is left for a mere inclination 
to deny this right. And we suppose 
the Spectator would ‘incline to deny’ 
the right of England to conclude a fraud- 
ulent treaty with the Emirs of Sindh, in 
the express purpose, as admitted by her 
agents, of placing ‘a bomb’ in the midst 
of the Emirs to blow them up; for the 
Spectator proceeds with extreme naiveté 
to affirm, that ‘The adoption of the 
puppet Shah Shoojah against Dost 
Mahommed, whom we had acknow]- 
edged, was one of the most impudent and 
naked lies in the annals of diplomacy ;’ 
and then touches the very point,— 
rem acu,—iN saying : 


‘Mr. Thornton seems to have adopted 
Sir Robert Peel's notion, that political 
morality is matter of geography; that the 
laws of right depend upon latitade and lon- 
gitnde ; and that in the Fast Indies they 
are allfogether suspended in favor of the 
Company . 


Aye. that is the evil: the political 
functions of the East India Company. 
England is full of great and good men: 
none greater, none better, are to be 
found in Christendom. Though British 
statesmen, British lawyers, and British 
critics have neglected the study of the 
law of nations to a degree which it is 
difficult to conceive of,—so that nearly 
all they have written on the subject, 
consists of mere party-pamphlets,—and 
thouch their chief diplomatic conten- 
tions in Europe and America, have been 
efforts to interpolate in the law of nations 
new doctrines of blockade, search, cap- 
ture, and prize, which doctrines England 
will be the first to deny, on the day, not 
far distant perhaps, when they come to 
be applied to her,—notwithstanding all 
this, the British mind is deeply imbued 
with religions and ethical principles, and 
with sincere love of fair play at least, if 


not of abstract right. But the British 
mind is insular and insulated, and 
therefore, in all international questions, 
selfishly and intensely British. And 
her very government is in the nature of 
a close corporation: which fact has 


always produced a deleterious influence 
on the conduct of the British. Other- 
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wise, in past times, she would not haye 
engaged and persevered so long in the 
war of the Succession, and even exiled 
Bolingbroke for terminating it by the 
treaty of Utrecht: of which one of the 
greatest of modern historians says truly; 


“The evil thus done to humanity by 
the victories of Britain was immense, be 
the nation did not see it; and even while 
she was riveting the chains of Italy and 
Germany, and endeavoring to impose oy 
Spain a sovereign it abhorred, she flattered 
herself with the idea that she was combat. 
ting for liberty ; nay, she continued to talk 
still of the European balance of power, at 
the very moment when the continuation of 
the war could have no other eflect but tw 
subject all Europe to the odious yoke of 
Austria.” —(Sismondi.) 


that is, but for the 
egotism of her public policy, England 
could never have been ready to plunge 
into war with Spain, at a more recent 
period, on so absurd a pretext as that 
of defending Meares at Nootka Sound, 
he being an Englishman to be sure, but 
an adventurer in the service of the 
Portuguese, commanding a Portuguese 
merchant ship, fitted out by Portuguese 
merchants at Macao, and entitled, as 
against Spain, (in that particular ad- 
venture,) to the protection of Portugal 
alone. 

But Great Britain 
— n interest too clearly and strongly 

» have any distinct perception either 
of the rights of others or of the wrong 
involved in the gratification of her own 
public and private ambition And 
when importunate conscience will now 
and then bring before her mind’s eye, 
the picture of the hecatombs of distant 
Asiatics slaughtered on the altar of 
cupidity and lust of power, she hugs 
herself in the pleasant reflection that 
all this iniquity is the act of the East 
India Company. Else how were if 
possible for her to remember, 
fresh resentment, the sufferings of the 
one hundred and twenty two English- 
men put to death Pr the caprice or 
neglect of Surajee-ud-Dowlah a century 
ago, and to forget lox myriads of Hindus 
slaughtered with no more of 


And otherwise, 
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justice or 


right by herself? Else how were tt 
possible for her to exhibit so much 
righteous indignation in view of the 
alleged wrongs inflictec by Russia on 
Shamy] and his Caucasians, regardless 


of the far greater and less palliable 
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wrongs inflicted by her on tne Afghans ? 
Else how were it possible for her to 
denounce the razzzas of the French 
in Algiers, when she herself has not 
yet finished dividing among her troops 
the plate and jewels plundered from the 
dethroned Emirs of Sindh and their 
subjects? Else how were it possible 
for her to indulge in such transports of 
(pretended) morality on account of the 
annexation of Texas to the United 
States,—the most righteously acquired 
accession of territory, both in form and 
substance, of which modern history 
affords any example, because accom- 
plished by the free consent of the people 
of the smaller state,—how were it 
possible for England to reproach the 
United States for imputed lust of domin- 
ion, on account of this, at the very 
moment when she is wresting the 
Mosquito Shore from Central America, 
cutting up the troops of Gwalior, seiz- 
ing on Borneo, preparing to retain 
Chusan, and about to invade the Punjab? 
This extraordinary blindness of Great 
Britain to the moral quality of her own 
public acts, this her self-complacent 
assumption of the functions of a re- 
ligious missionary in her intercourse 
with Europe and the United States, 
would never have existed probably, (it 
is not conceivable that human effrontery 
could ever have gone so far,) if the East 
India Company did not stand between 
her and all the acts of wanton invasion, 
of violent conquests, of grasping am- 
bition, and of utter disregard of the 
rights of men and of nations, which 
characterize her stupendous career of 
empire in Asia. 

Events have occurred during the last 
ten years, to produce a great change in 
India Com- 
pany to the rest of the world; and 


nts are not auspicious to the 


the relations of the East 


these eve 
continued immunity of England trom 


public judgment on the acts of the 
Company. Her great conque $ 

made at atime when all Christendom 
was engaged in a common struggle, 
and when the voice of justice was 
drowned amid the general din of arms. 


Since that time, the commercial inter- 
course of the various nations of the 
earth, has grown to be more extensive, 
intimate ; inquiry into the 


countries has come to be 


and mort 
acts of other 
more close and rife 
possess a fuller knowledge of passing 


in each, and men 
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incidents. The terrible catastrophe of 
the first British invasion of Kabul,— 
that fatal retreat,—the greatest disaster 
sustained by any army in modern times, 
except that of the French retreat from 
Moscow,—at once fixed all eyes on 
British India, and the bloody wars of 
the East India Company. The war in 
China, carried on chiefly by troops 
from India, stimulated still more the 
public curiosity concerning the proceed- 
ings in general, of the English in the 
East. And, finally, by our having the 
elementary powers of nature imprison- 
ed in the steam engine,—the Dijin, as it 
were, of Eastern fable, with which the 
Arabian Nights have rendered us famil- 
iar, enslaved by human art, and com- 
pelled to submit their omnipotence to 
the ministration of our wants and pleas- 
ures,—and by employing their agency in 
the propulsion of the ship by sea, and 
of the car by land, the remotest parts 
of the globe are brought into rapid in 

tercommunication, and India is now 
about as near to us, (nearer, indeed, 
for all the purposes of intelligence, con- 
sidering that the communication is pe- 
riodically regular,) as England or France 
was, at the time of the formation of 
the Union. We now begin to com- 
prehend, thoroughly, what the East In- 
dia Company is, aud what it has done 
mn the East; and the merchant-con- 
queror of Hindustan, unmasked, and 
displayed in his true colors, can no lon- 
ger act with success the part of Tar- 
tuffe. 

But, in the more diffused notice which 
events on the other side of the Atlantic 
now receive among us, and with our bet- 
ter knowledge of the nature of the East 
India Company, have we paid due at- 
tention to what has been, or yet may 
he done, by a similar Company in North 
America ? 

In the reigns of Elizabeth and of the 
Stuarts, the whole universe was distri- 
buted among various Companies of Ad- 
venture. By some of these (or under 
their nominal authority,) were several 
of the now United States colonized 
and established. In all these cases, the 
colonists brought with them, or as- 
sumed here, the powers of political ad- 
ministration ; and they became localized 
at once as political communities or gov- 
ernments. But the ‘ Adventurers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company,’ establish- 
ed under a charter of Charles the Sec- 
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ond, for the objects of navigation, fish- 


eries, and the fur trade, on the Bay of 


that name, continued to wear the form 
of a foreign sovereignty, not of a colony 
or naturalized government. Separated, 
as the territory of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was, from the then British 
Colonies, by the interposition of the 
French establishments on the St. Law- 


rence, it could not well maintain itself 


during the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion ; but it was restored to Great Brit- 
ain by the Treaty of Utrecht, and thus 
acquired a recognized tree ity- existence, 
as between France and England. And 
when the French and English Com- 
missioners met, under that treaty, it 
was found that England, in the name 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, put 
forward a claim of that Company to 
new territory, by extension of contigu- 


uty, which brought down the Com- 
pany’s domain in the rear of Canada, 
to the boundaries of Louisiana. Such 


extension was, indeed, if the principle 
were admitted at all, a natural one in 


point of course, being directly inland 
from Hudson’s Bay. But nothing was 


then finally determined in this respect ; 
and it was not until the year 1818, that 
the relative boundaries of the Hudson's 
Bay Company and of Louisiana were 
virtually fixed ; and then it was by the 
treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, defining our respective 
limits, on the line from the Lake of the 
Woods, along the forty-ninth parallel 
of latitude to the Rocky Mountains. 

In this vast region, then, between the 
Arctic Sea on the north, Hudson's Bay 
on the east, the forty-ninth parallel on 
the south, and the Rocky Mountains 
on the west, might the Hudson’s Bay 


Company roam, expatiate, and if it 
pleased, colonize, under the charter of 
Charles, which made them absolute 


lords and proprietors of all the land 


on the coasts and confines of the seas, 
la ke Ss, and rive rs, within the Hu Ison 

Straits, not actually possessed by the 
subjects of any other prince or state. 
To be sure, after the conquest of Can- 
ada by England, the Hudson’s Bay 


Company became subject to the com- 
petition and the intrusion of a new Fur 
Company organized in the British Pro- 
vinces, denominated the Northwest 
Company; and these rival companies 
proceeded to carry on actual war, 
hough on a petty scale, in those wide 
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boreal districts of America. These 
quarrels were terminated by an act of 
Parliament, of the year 1821, ] and 9 
Geo. 1V., ch. 66, which united the two 


Companies, and which (with the new 
charter granted under it,) materially 


affects the interests of the United States, 

In the first place, the act itself gives 
to the courts of U pper Canada, the same 
civil jurisdiction, in all respects, in the 
parts of North America, not within the 
limits of Upper or Lower Canada, nor 
of any civil government of the United 
States. as the *y have within the limits of 
Upper Canada. This provision is » 
manifest usurpation of the rights of the 
United States; for, by the words, the 
parts of North America not within any 
civil government of the United States, it 
the Canadian courts juris- 
over the original and 


confers on 
diction, not only 


territory of the 


proper Hudson's Bay 
son am . but over the whole of the 
country of Oregon, in open vi iolation 


of he spirit, if not the letter, of the 


recent convention between the two 
governments, agreeing that for ten years 
(afterwards extended indefinitely until 


notice) the country of Oregon should 
remain free and open to the vessels, 
citizens and subjects of the two powers, 
without prejudice to the ultimate sove- 
reignty of either. In Oregon, of course, 
under this convention, the United States 
had established no * civil government,’ 
conceiving that to do se, would be an 
infraction of the agreement, to leave 
the sovereignty in al But this 
act of Parliament, at once, and by ex- 
artfully framed, it would 
seem, for that very purpose, extend d 
the sovereignty of England over the 
of Oregon, notwithstanding the 


evance. 
pre ssions 
whole 


ngreement. 
In the second place, the new functions 


assigned by charter to the Hudson's 
Bay Company were, in operation, still 
more injurious to the United States. 
This company received the exclus ve 


ish sub- 


privilege, as against other Brit 
Jects, of tra ith the Indians in all 

pens \ { / } 

vard or 7} resttra 
of the United States, as do not form part 
of the British Provinces, or of the terri- 
tories of any European Power. This 
grant carries the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, for the purposes of tr rde, into 
Oregon, nay, into California, where it 
has actually gone, for California is west- 
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ward of the territories of the United 
States, and forms, now, no part of the 
territories of any European Power. In 
the regions cast of the Rocky Mountains, 
the company continues te be lerd of the 
goil, and virtual zovereign, by force of 
the original charter from King Charles. 
West of the Rocky Mountains, the 
company has no legal interest in the 
3oil, no authority to make settlements, 
and no rights of trade except in fur, er 
with the Indians. In QGregon, there- 
fore, the company is literally, and in 
the familiar language, a squatter. And 
here come in play those extremely con- 
venient and valuable qualities, of a tra- 
ding corporation invesicd with the 
powers of sovereignty, which have made 
the East India Company so potent, and 
enabled England to do without seeming 
to do, so many bold and ambitious 
things in the East, and which for that 
reason render the East India Company 
and the Hudson's bay Company far 
more dangerous neighbors than even 
the British Government itself. 

For, under cover of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, though that company 
be in Oregon but a mere squatter in 
law, having no rights of settlement and 
but limited rights of trade, the British 
Covernment is able to send into Gregon 
by indirection, what she weuld not and 
could not have done directly, her courts, 
her colonists, her government, and a 
commercial monopoly of the fur trade, 
and most other trade of all Oregon. 

Great Britain commissions no ma- 
gistrates for Oregon; but she gives juri- 
dical commissions there to the officers 
of the intruded Hudson’s Bay Cem- 
pany. a 
Great Britain despatches no political 
functionaries ivto Oregon: but the 
proper territory of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company is a vast Province of the Bri- 
tish Empire, and the Company is, by the 
very nature of its organization and func- 

© e . . ; 


covernment, 


province al and 


tions, a 
also a de; . 
‘ish Government, and acts thus as a 
political power in Oregon, though an 


intruded and usurping ene. 

Great Britain establishes ne military 
posts in Oregon in her own name ; but 
the Hudson’s Bay Company has sove- 
reign attributes by charter, and officers 
and a flag of its own, and the right to 
enlist armed men; and the company, 
thus intruder though it be, throws a 


; -— Diag 
rriment or bureau of the Bri- 
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net-work of British military posts over 
all parts of Oregon. 

Great Britain would not openly as- 
sume to have the exclusive control of 
the Indians of Oregon; but she effects 
this by means of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

Great Britain would not profess to 
erpel American traders from Oregon ; 
but the Hudson’s Bay Company does 
it intrusively with her knowledge and 
sanction. SBritish rivals, says the 
Edinburgh Review, the company ex- 
cludes by law; Russians and Ameri- 
cans by reckless competition. If an 
American post is established, a Hud- 
son's Bay post instantly rises in its 
neighborhood. If an American vessel 
trades along the coast, a company’s 
ship follows in her wake. If an Ame- 
rican offers goods for barter, the com- 
pany, whatever be the loss, undersells 
him. And the official correspondence 
of the company with the English Colo- 
nial Secretary, in explaining this to Lord 
Glenelg, adds: * We have compelled the 
American adventurers one by one to 
withdraw from the country.” Remem- 
ber, the country is by treaty to be ‘free 
and open’ to the citizens and subjects 
of both Powers; and yet the British 
Government throws into the country 
the provincial government of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and by means of 
this, intruder though it be, compels all 
American adventurers to give up the 
whole fur trade of Oregon. 

Great Britain would not undertake, 
in her own name, te monopolize the 
trade of the Northwest Coast, from 
California to Alaska, with Mexico and 
Russia to remonstrate against it as well 
as the United States; but she endeavors 
to do this by the indirect agency of the 
Hudson's Bay Company; for the com- 
pany applies its system of underselling 
to the Russians as well as the Ameri- 
cans ; it has a factory on the Bay of 
San Francisco, and is now engaged in 
the general commerce of the Coast, 
raising and carrying provisions to the 
Russian settlements, provisions and 
lumber to the Sandwich Islands, and 
coast productions to Great Britain. To 
be sure, all this is beyond the charter of 
the company ; but it is present in Ore- 
gon at all only as a squatter; and the 
breach of charter is evaded by organ- 
izing the members of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and its officers, into a 
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sub-company for general trade, denomi- 
nated the Pugit’s Sound Company. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, there- 
fore, that legal monster, a commercial 
corporation with powers of sovereignty, 
plays in America the same double part, 
which has devolved on the East India 
Company in Asia; and like that, will, 
if not arrested in its progress, add new 
empires to the sway of Great Britain ; 
for Oregon alone is of thrice the extent 
of surface of the British Islands. 

To all this, counter suggestions may 
be made, of the inferior actual power 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, as com- 
pared with the East India Company, 
and, of course, its inferior dangerous- 
ness. 

We reply, first, that the principles of 
action are the same in both cases, and 
the ambiguous relation of each to the 
British Government, and to foreign 
countries, is the same; and their ten- 
dency and operation are the same ; 
which, if nothing else, would demand 
the attention of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Secondly, it is the future, as well as 
the present, which we are discussing in 
this matter. It concerns, not the life- 
time of a man, but that of a nation, in 
which centuries are but as a day. The 
destiny of vast regions of this Continent 
is involved,—of regions which, destitute 
though they now be, of population and 
intrinsic power, are one day to become 
the abode of millions of men. And 
how long is it since the East India 
Company was no more powerful in ac- 
tuality, than is the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany now? A very, very short period 
on the page of history. 

Thirdly, there is identity of charac- 
ter (if not equality of degree) in the 
danger to be apprehended from the 
Hudson's Bay Company. This com- 
pany enters into Oregon a foreign in- 
truder, as the East India Company did 
into the territories of the Great Mogul. 
Though professing to be nothing but a 
commercial association, organized for 
purposes of gain, yet, according to the 
published reports of its agents, addres- 
sed to the Colonial Office, it acts (in 
Oregon) for the acquisition of power 
alone, neglecting, nay, deliberately sac- 
rificing, all considerations of pecuniary 
profit, in the execution of the plan of 
acquiring and establishing for itself 
(that is, for England) the control of the 
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navigation of tke river Columbia; jn 
other words, of the as yet unappropri- 
ated mastery of the commercial capa- 
bilities of the Paeific Ocean. And if 
the company lose money in this ope- 
ration, Parliament can assume its debts 
(and its acquisitions,) as it has done 
those of the East India Company, in 
similar circumstances. ‘ 

For, indeed, a very imperfect idea of 
the thing in controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain haye 
they, who imagine that it is nothing but 
a certain number of acres of wild land in 
North America. If it were so, why 
should the English Government perse- 
veringly refuse the offer, more than onee 
made, so honorably, and in an amicable 
spirit of compromise, by our Govern- 
ment, to divide the disputed territory into 
two (nearly) equal parts, by aline, which, 
being the continuation of our boundary 
up to the Rocky Mountains, has rea- 
sons in its behalf, amply sufficient to 
justify the English Ministers at least, 
in agreeing to its extension to the Pa- 
cific? We repeat, her refusal to do 
this indicates a sinister, and a most in- 
iquitous purpose, and one which we are 
bound to withstand unyieldingly,— 
which is, the purpose of obtaining the 
monopoly of the Pacific Ocean, instead 
of a fair participation of this with the 
United States. And much as we dep- 
recate war with Great Britain, (or any 
other power,) we avow a perfect readi- 
ness to meet England in arms on this 
question, if she choose, upon it, to in- 
vade America; for a war of aggression 
and invasion on her part it will be, in 
which we entertain the most undoubt 
ing confidence of our ultimate triumph, 
as in past times, and of her ignominious 
and utter expulsion from this Conti- 
nent. 

Alexander Von Humboldt saw, long 
ago, What would be the effect of pierc- 
ing the Isthmus of Panama, or, which 
is the same thing, establishing either 
Anglo-Britannic or Anglo-American 
power on the west coast of North 
America : 


‘Quand un canal de commnnication sera 
établi entre les deux oc¢ans, les productions 
de Nootka Sund et de la Chine seront 
rapprochés de l'Europe et des Etats Unis 
de plus de 2000 lieues Ce n'est q alors 
que de grand changemens s’cflectueront 
dans l'vtat politique de l’Asie orientale ; 
car cette langue de terre, contre laquelle 
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se brisent les flots de l’'Océan Atlantique, 
est depuis des siécles, le boulevard de |’in- 
dépendance de la Chine et du Japon.” 


True as this was, when the Essai 
sur la Nouvelle Espagne was written, 
it is yet more true now, when the steam- 
engine has come, to defy the resistance 
of winds and of waves, whilst, indeed, 
the ever-placid water of the tropical 
Pacific, with its lovely islands, seems to 
invite the voyager smilingly to its bosom, 
to be wafted by the easterly trade winds 
from America to Asia, and in the 
variable latitudes, the prevailing westerly 
gales and currents him spon- 
taneously, as it were, along from Asia 
to America. 

Newspapers, literary journals, pam- 
phlets, parliamentary speeches, books, 
even, in England, are busy at the present 
time, in producing, or pretending to 
produce, the grounds of the British title 
to Oregon. All the patriotic sophistry 
of so many writers is lost labor. The 
British Government knows well the 
nature of its own claims in Oregon, 
from long and elaborate discussion of 
the subject with the American Govern- 
ment. We state those claims in the 
deliberate official language of the British 
Government itself : 


carry 


“Great Britain claims no exclusive 
sovereignty over any portion of that terri- 
tory. Her present claim, not in respect 
to any part, but to the whole, is limited to 
aright of joint occupancy, in common with 


leaving the right of exclusive 





other states, 


dominion in abeyance. 


And the “qualified rights,” thus 
claimed by Great Britain, are after- 
wards defined, in the same well known 
document, to be the rights of navigation, 
and trade, ** recorded and 
‘defined in the convention of Nootka.” 

And, on analysing the Nootka Con- 


settlement. 


vention, it appears that these alleged 
rights of navigation, settlement, and 
trade, stand on one of two foundations, 
namely, either, first, grant from Spain 
as the first explor: r or discover r ot, 
and the first settler on, the Northwest 


Coast ; or, secondly, the idea of Oregon 
being vacant territory, to which no 
christian power has title, in the same 
gense that St. Domingo or Cuba was 
ges of Columbus. 

subject with 
British CGoyvyern- 


before the voy 
And, in discussing th 
the United States, th 


ment settled down into this view of its 
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claims, after conclusive demonstration, 
and on full conviction of the utter un- 
tenableness, nay, of the mere absurdity, 
of any pretence of its having rights in 
Oregon by prior discovery, prior settle- 
ment, treaty, extension of contiguity, 
prescription, conquest, or any other 
(if there be other) means of acquiring 
territorial sovereignty. 

Of the validity of those, the only pre- 
tended claims of Great Britain, we have 
nothing to say at present: we simply 
state the case, fully and fairly, in order 
to come at the consideration of the re- 
lations of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to the ultimate question of the British 
title in Oregon. 

The Edinburgh Review, in an article 
on this subject ascribed to a gentle 
man much respected on both 
of the Atlantic, concludes an emi- 
nently able investigation of the whole 
question, with the declaration that the 
only tenable or even plausible ground of 
title in Oregon possessed by Great Britain 
is that of extension hy contiguity in 
common with the United States, that 
is, continuing our already established 
boundary along the forty ninth parallel 
of latitude to the Pacific Ocean. 

Some portion of the British Press, 
in its lamentable ignorance of the whole 
question, consequent on the fact that the 
official correspondence between the two 
governments has never been published 
in England, has accused the author of 
the article in the Edinburgh Review, 
of unpatriotic abandonment of British 
rights, in thus placing the British title 
on a ground, which at once shuts Great 
Britain out of the whole of that part of 
Oregon south of the forty ninth parallel 
of latitude. Ifthis accusation of un- 
patriotic sentiment were true, there 
would be gravity in it; for while we 
concede to every man the right of 
changing his allegiance, yet we hold 
that, inthe country of his allegianee, 
every man 18 morally bound to patriot 
ism of sentiment, as he is legally bound 
to patriotism in act. But this writer, 
far from narrowing in this way, or 
yielding up, British title, does in fact 
bring forward, and give a plausible form, 
to a ground of title, which had net 
occurred to the members of the British 
Government, or at least was not deemed 
reliable by them, and which, if it be 
tenable, is the only ground of title on 
which Great Britain can stand. 


sides 
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True, as the writer avows: “ This 
is, without doubt, the weakest of all 
titles ; so weak that, when expressed 
in words it seems almost to disappear ; 
for what can be less substantial than a 
claim to territory which is not yours, 
merely because it is bounded by that 
which is?” Still it may, as we agree, 
be a source of title, however slight, 
where there is no other; which, upon 
the admission of the British Govern- 
ment, is the present case. 

Now, there is one obvious reason 
why the British Government, instead 
of relying upon this its only possible 
ground of title, disowned all claim of 
title whatever; and it is, the desire of 
England to possess the whole of the 
right bank of the river Columbia, which 
this ground of tie does not cover. 
But there was probably another reason, 
namely, the untenableness of even this 
the sole assignable ground of title. 

For, who occupies the region north 
of the forty ninth parallel of latitude, or 
adjoining the Rocky Mountains on the 
east? Does England? She might 
answer, Yes, or No, according a s he r 
interests inclined. In concluding Ii ay’s 
Treaty, where a negative answer re- 
stricted the United States, she said No: 
for, in that treaty, she excuses herself 
trom communicating mutua 
relative 
tier, any further than to the bot dpye rid 


ityto certain 


rights along the southern tron- 


of the Hudson’s Bay Com Ip ry: ‘the 
country within the limits of the » Hud- 
son’s Bay Company only ¢ cocted.’ 


So, in the Convention of 1818, she said, 
No: for, by that convention, our fish- 
eries are terminated in the northeastern 
seas at a certain point, where com- 
mence ‘the exclusive rights of the [ud- 
son’s Bay Company.’ On the other 


hand, she answers, Yes, | by the act of 


George IV., and whenever commerce 
or jurisdiction is to be transmitted into 
Oregon. 

However this may be, the British 
Provinces, commonly so called, cannot, 
by any extension of contiguity, carry 
the British title beyond the Rocky 
Mountains; because the territory of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company intervenes 
over a space of twenty degrees of lon- 
gitude. And there only remains the 
question, whether the Hudson’s Bay 
Company can, by extension of contiguity, 
carry its territory west to the shores of 
the Pacific. And to this the negative 
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answer is complete. In the first place, 
the company is not a naturalized or 
colonial government. Such a natural- 
ized government might have intrinsie 
rights of independent and spontaneous 
political action as against other goverp- 
ments ; but the company cannot. It 
is not a ‘ Power,’ to dispute boundaries, 
and set up competing territorial titles, 
as against the United States. It is a 
commercial corporation, existing only b 
charter; and it must be held to the 
limitations of that charter. In the East 
Indies such a company may go on by 
sufferance to usurp kingdoms and domi- 
nate over disorganized nations, and per- 
form other such acts, in which its own 
sovereign dares not personally appear; 
but these things cannot be permitted in 
America. In the second place, looking 
to the charter of the [ludson’s Bay 
Company, we find the question, whether 
the territory of the company can ex- 
tend by contiguity to the coast of the 
Pacific, or even beyond the Rocky 
Mountains at all, settled so cohclusively 
as to leave not a shadow of any such 
British title in Oregon. What is the 
domain of the company? ‘ The lands 
on the coasts and contines of the seas, 
Jakes and rivers within the Hudson’s 
Straits.’ Thus far may the company 
go, but no farther. Seas, lakes, and 
rivers within the Hudsen’s Straits, and 
their coast and confines. It is stretch- 
ing this privilege quite enough, te con- 
sider it as embracing the whole of the 
t plain between Hudson’s Bay and 
the Rocky Mountains, including that 
slope of it, which inclines, 
Hudson's Bay, but towards the Arctic 


not towards 


Sea: and if the land on the shores of 


the Arctic Sea were worth having, we 
apprehend men might be produced, 
willing to vn a charter of the Copper- 


mine and of McKenzie’s rivers, cudal ile 
to maintain such a charter against the 
company’s. But to regard Pug 

Sound, on the Pacific side of America, 
as a coast or sea within the Hudson’s 
Straits, is so preposterous, that the 
Edinburgh Review cannot fail on re 


flection to see that its admittedly slight 


le, is less than an evanes- 


source ot tit 
cent, that it is a vanished quantity. 
The company has a grant of the waters 
flowing into or dependant on Hudson's 
Bay. The Rocky Mountains constitute, 
on the west, the outer wall and eternal 
barrier of all those waters. Clearly, 
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Great Britain could, if she had title 
herself, establish another empire com- 
pany on Pugit’s Sound, without touch- 
ing in the remotest degree the rights of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Prepara- 
tion to do this, indeed, has already been 
made. It would be no more absurd 
to stretch India (or its company) 
across the ocean to the west coast of 
America, than it is to attempt to extend 
the Hudson’s Bay (or its company) 
across the continent to that same coast. 
And, as the consideration of extension 
by contiguity avails nothing, unless it 
be strong enough to carry the territery 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the 
Pacific, of course there is the end of the 
arguinent. 

We have thus accomplished the as- 
signed duty of laying before the readers 
of the Democratic Review, the paral- 
lel and the contrast of the East India 
Company in Asia, and the Hudson's 
Bay Company in America ; and we 
have been glad to do this, because it is 
an important element of the great 
question, which now most immediately 
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concerns the United States. And our 
Government has, in this emergency, a 
high and noble task before it, which, 
we confidently assume, it will discharge 
with equal dignity and spirit, come 
what may. Inthe first place, it has 
to maintain the rights of the United 
States in Oregon, to the extent, what- 
ever that is, which the honor and inter- 
ests of the country require. In the se- 
cond place, it has to preserve to us the 
blessings of peace, and to save the 
country, if it be possible, (as we doubt 
not it is,) from the calamities of a war 
with England especially, which would 
truly be a fratricidal war. Finally, if 
(which God forbid) we should be driven 
into such a war by England's invading 
America,—for thus, only, can war 
come,—our Government has to organize 
and guide the courage and strength 
and patriotism of the people, in that, 
wherein it will be gallantly supported 
by them, namely, the defence of the 
soil against foreign aggression, and the 
upholding of the good name of the 
United States. 
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SONGS OF LABOR.—No. 3. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
THE LUMBERMEN. 


Comrapes ! round our woodland quarters 
Sad-voiced Autumn grieves ; 

Thickly down these swelling waters 
Float his fallen leaves. 

Through the tall and naked timber 
Column-like and old, 

Gleam the sunsets of November 
With their skies of gold. 


O’er us, to the south-land heading 
Screams the gray wild-goose ; 
On the night-frost, sounds the treading 
Of the stately moose. 
Fast the streams with ice are closing, 
Colder grows the sky | 
Soon on lake and river frozen 
Shall our log-piles lie. 


When, with sounds of smothered thunder, 
On some night of rain, 

Lake and river break asunde: 
Winter’s weakened chain, 

Down the wild March-flood shall bear them 
To the saw-mill’s wheel, 

Or, where Steam, the slave shall tear them 
With his teeth of steel. 


Be it star-light, be it moonlight 
In these vales below, 
When the earliest beam of sunlight 
Streaks the mountain's snow, 
Crisps the hoar-frost keen and early 
To our hurrying feet, 
And the forest echoes clearly 
All our blows repeat. 


When the chrystal Ambijeji’s 
Stretches broad and clear ; 
And Millnoket’s pine-black ridges 
Hide the browsing deer ; 
Where through lakes and wide morasses, 
Or through rocky walls, 
Swift and strong Penobscot passes, 
White with foamy falls. 


' 
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Where, through clouds, are glimpses given 
Of Katahdin’s sides,— 
Rock and forest piled to heaven 
Torn and ploughed by slides ! , 
Far below the Indian trapping 
In the sunshine warm, 
Far above the snow-cloua wrapping 
Half the peak in storm ! 


Where are mossy carpets better 
Than the Persian weaves, 

And, than Eastern perfumes, sweeter 
Seem the fading leaves ; 

And a music wild and solemn 
From the pine tree’s height 

Rolls its vast and sea-like volume 
On the wind of night : 


Make we here our samp of winter ; 
And through sleet and snow 

Pitchy knot and beechen splinter 
On our hearth shall glow ; 

Here, with Mirth to lighten Duty, 
We shall lack alone 

Woman, with her smile of beauty, 
And her gentle tone. 


But, her hearth is brighter burning 
For our work to-day, 
And her welcome at returning 
Shall our loss repay. 
Strike then, comrades !—T rade is waiting 
On our rugged toil, 
Far ships waiting for the freighting 
Of our woodland spoil ! 


Ships, whose traffic links these highlands 
Bleak and cold of ours 
With the citron-planted islands 
Of a clime of flowers ; 
To our frosts the tribute bringing 
Of eternal heats, 
In our lap of winter flinging’ 
Tropic fruits and sweets. 


Cheerly on the axe of labor, 
Let the sunbeam dance, 
Better than the flash of sabre 
Or the gleam of lance !— 
Strike !—With every blow is given 
Freer sun and sky, 
And the long-hid earth to heaven 
Looks with wondering eye. 
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Loud behind us grow the murmurs 
Of the age to come— 

Clang of smiths, and tread of farmers 
Bearing harvest home !— 

Here her virgin-lap with treasures 
Shall the green earth fill— 

Waving wheat and golden maize-ears 
Crown each beechen hill. 


Keep who will the city’s alleys, 
Take the smooth-shorn plain, 

Give to us the cedarn valleys, 
Rocks and hills of Maine! 

In our North-land, wild and woody, 
Let us still have part— 

Rugged nurse and mother sturdy 
Hold us to thy heart! 


Oh, our free hearts beat the warmer 
For thy breath of snow, 

And our tread is all the firmer 
For thy rocks below. 

Freedom, hand in hand with labor. 
Walketh strong and brave: . 

On the forehead of his neighbor 
No man writeth, Slave ! 


Brother looks on equal brother, 
Manhood looks on men,— 

Be thy future, oh our Mother, 
As thy past hath been— 

Heavenward, like thy mountain-guardians, 
With their star-crowns decked,— 

And thy watchword, like Katahdin’s 
Cloud-swept pine, “ Erect!” 
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THE 


Within the last few years, the world has 
been amazed by the strange and appalling 
spec stacles, which all the large cities of Eu- 
rope have exhibited, of misery and destitu- 
tion almost inconceivable, of vice and crime 
unequi alled in the darkest ages, existing in 
the midst of unexampled wealth and lux- 
ury, and what is termed national prosper- 
ity—of misery and destitution, vice and 
crime, not existing only, but increasing 
hourly, swéeping over every land like an 
avalanche, and threatening to overturn 
all institutions, to break down all barriers, 
human or divine, unchecked by legisl: - 
tion, unimproved by the bene ficent influ- 
ences of Christianity, undiminished by the 
earnest and sincere efforts of philanthro- 
pists and philosophers, and spreading, like 
some malignant canker, the more perilous- 

ly, from the touch of the knife that should 
remove It. 

Every effort, hitherto, has failed to detect 
the root of the dreadful anomaly, which at 
= moment stares us in the face from 

very quarter of the habitable globe, that 
as the rich become richer, and more luxu- 
rious, the poor become poorer and more 
despe rately wretched. 

To attribute this appalling fact to any 
error in this form of government or in that, 
is idle; for itis true of all, though modi- 
fied by circumstances, which would seem, 


in no case, to be connected with polity or 
legislation. 

To attempt to explain it by crying out 
against the selfishness of this class, or the 


the avarice of cap- 
nobles, is as 


tyranny of that, against 


sim of 


italists or the de spot 

unsatisfactory as it is untrue; for one of 
the most frightful phases of this state of 
things, is, that it is ywing daily worse, in 


spite of ‘d iily increasing ettorts on all sides 


to prevent it. 


Since the times when the divine founder 
of our faith, with his spired associates, 
preached our religion in its purity, there 


certainly has never been a period in whic h 
( vhris tianity has been at work with a more 
“arnest benevo- 


quickening spirit, a more 
tf the wealth of 


lence, than at present. 

the wealthy has incre‘ wed ten-fold, rn 
ch witis have ine rease ~d fitt y-lo ld; ; and i 
those canes Tree aud aristocracies of Eu. 


from their overcrowded 


rope, in which, 
undae compe- 


population, and consequent 
tition of labor, horrors are found in 
their most horrible aspect, the we ulthy, 
from their and from the in- 
stinct of self-pres would make al- 
rifice to alleviate the condition 
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interest, 


own 
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of their suffering fellows, could any method 
be devised, which should offer more than 
a temporary palliation of their woes and 
wickedness. 

All men are awake to the emergency ; 
all men perceive the danger of allowing 
the masses to become desperate from want; 
and therefore, if for no other, better, cause, 
all men are naturally disposed to exert all 
means to eradicate this fearful ill. 

Hence it is ev ident that there is some- 
thing rotten in the social state, far beyond 
any form of government, far ‘beyond the 
reach of any legislation; and to prove 
this more fully, if fuller proof were need- 
ed, we must observe that even in our own 
favored country, under what, we flatter 
ourselves, is the best form of government 
ever devised for the many, with all the 
benefits of a fertile and almost boundless 
territory, of a sparse population, of a con- 
stant demand for, and high remuneration— 
comparativ ely sper aking—of labor, the same 
evil exists, in a less degree, and, as in Eu- 
rope, is on the increase. 

The consequence of the amazement and 
consternation of the world at this state of 
things, has been the invention of a thou- 
sand schemes, the arising of a thousand 
sects, each one professing to have found 


one panacea for all the natural ills that 


flesh is heir to; and among these, of Four- 
ierism. 
The followers of this faith, for such it 


may be termed, meditate nothing less than 
a total regeneration of society ; and prom- 
ise nothing less than the total abolition of 
all vice, and the establishment of perfect 
‘happiness in this world, by means of what 
they term association ; that is to say, unless 
we rma misapprehend their doctrines 
and their promises. 

They assume, as a foundation for their 
arguments, that every passion which natu- 
rally exists in the human being, having 
been imp! mted by the Divine Creator, is 
in itself divine, and therefore good, and 
capable of being indulged to the utmost, 
not only mnocer ntly, but protitabl; y, to the 
individual and to others. 

They also assume that labor is capable 
of being rendered attractive and delightful 
to mankind, even labor of the most menial 
and degrading nature. 

They further insist, that all that has been 
yet effected by civilization, by education, 
and by legislation, has only been the dete- 
rieration, degradation, and cor ruption of 
the human mind, to such a degree, that it 
is impossible now to discover, what the 


most any sax 

* The Wandering Jew, by Eugene Sue, author of “ Latreaumont,” “The Temptation,” “The e Hio- 
tel L’'Ambert,” & rrauslated from the I wh, by Heury Williain Herbert, author of “ Marma- 
duke Wyvil,” “Cromwell,” “ The Brothers,” &c. New-York, Richards & Co., Agents, 0 Ann-st 
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natural bent and bias of humanity was in 
the beginning. 

To remedy this, they propose that the 
whole world shall be divided into societies, 
which they term phalanxes; and shall 
dwell in large common mansions, situated 
in the midst of common demesnes, which 
they denominate phalansteries. 

At the termination of three generations, 
spent on their system in these phalansteries, 
they expect that the curvature and corrupt 
direction of the passions, produced by civ- 
ilization and education, and uncorrected 
by Christianity, will be overcome, and that 
man will then be such, with such tastes, 
appetites, passions, and opinions, as God 
made him, and intended him to be. 

In the indulgence of those passions, 
tastes, and appetites, as then existing, he 
will be doing no wrong; he will have to 
consult no law but his own pleasure; and 
will incur neither dishonor, nor penalty 
for disregarding the will of the majority, 
which is, or is presumed to be, the origin 
of human law. 

How iar all this is in accordance with 
the letter, or the spirit of the Scripture 8, 
and with the teachings of our Saviour, we 
leave it to our readers to decide. 

How far it is compatible with common 
sense and reason, we submit to our read- 
ers likewise. 

Studiously disconnecting themselves from 
any religious sect, the Fourierites profess 
to leave every man to his own religious 
creed, and—in the United States at least— 
have fallen into paroxysms of wrath, if 
charged with hostility to the Christian 
religion. 

How far these professions of neutrality 
at least, and denials of hostility to the 
Christian faith, are true and reconcilable 
to their teachings, we propose to show 
from an examination of the pages of the 
work, the title of which forms the heading 
to the present article; and thereafter how 
far the results and consequences of their 
scheme are compatible with the morality 
of the Gospel, and the decencies of social 
life. 

In connection with the latter showing, 
we must advert directly to their doctrines, 
relative to that which they are pleased to 
style legal prostitution—in other words, to 
that institution, which the world at large 
has agreed to term the sacred state of mat- 
rimony. 

To this institution they object, that it is 
indissoluble—that human inclinations may 
change, and the wife become heartily wea- 
ried of her husband, or the husband of his 
wife; and here they adduce many cogent 
and undeniable causes for such weariness, 
as intemperance, cruelty, infidelity, and 
the like—and thence they argue that it is 
unjust, cruel, and unnatural, to compel 
persons to cohabit together, thus weary of 
one another for sufficient cause. There- 
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fore, as a relief to this intolerable bonda ge 


and dreadful state of legal prostitution 
they have invented Honorable Divorce, ql. 
lowi mg both pe arties to go their own way, 
and marry whomsoever else they will . 
again to be honorably divorced, and hon- 
orably matried, ad infinitum. 

A question was propounded to one of 
the leaders of the American school of 
Fourierism ;—at the expiration of the three 
generations, who shall have resided jp 
phalansteries, do you expect to arrive at 
absolute unanimity of all Fourierites1~ 
The reply was, as the questioner expeeted, 
By no means, ata large majority only, 
leaving the minority free to act on ther 
own views. 

Again—Supposing that the majority 
should adopt your scheme of honorable 
divorce, you would then consider that, up. 
questionably, the scheme intended by the 
Almighty? Unque sstionably we should, 
was the reply, for those w ho should a lopt 

i le aving the rest free to do as they should 
te cide. 

If, then, a large number, second only to 
the majority, should prefer adherence to 
matrimony, as now established? Answer: 
They would have free liberty to do so, and 
would be held as honorable as the majority, 
and allowed to associate im all honor with 
them. 

Lastly, if a few should be found, prefer. 
ring a total absence of all ties, and the 
pertect indulgence of a ré ving disposition, 
in other words, promiscuous concubinage, 
would they be allowed to carry out their 
views, and to associate on terms of equal 
honor with the rest? Answer. Unques- 
tionably; wherefore not? Since their 
tastes and passions, being given to them 
by God, must needs be good and divine 
instincts. 

These queries and replies are,verbatim, 
those of a conversation between a person, 
on whom we can fully rely, and two lead- 
ers of the Fourierite party, in this city; 
yet these men angrily charge the oppo- 
nents of their doctrine with want of can- 
dor, and absolute falsehood, if they allege 
that Fourierism contemplates the abolition 
of the institution of mat mony, and the 
introduction of promiscuous intercourse ; 
much more, if they assert that Fourierism is 
at direct issue with the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, and must either stand or fall, by 
the falling or standing of Christianity. 

What the admissions, quoted above, pur- 
ort, if it be not, to say the least, a level- 
cae of the marriage tie to equality with 
promiscuous concubinage, we leave the 
world to judge; and we are utterly ata 
loss to comprehend how the Fourierite can 
advocate honorable divorce at all, much 
less all the breadth and length of the 
scheme above quoted, and yet assert that 
he is not an enemy and denier of Chrix 
tianity, when he compares it with the 
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most emphatic and distinct words of Jesus 


Christ. 
«Moses, because of the 
saffere { you to put away your wives 


beginaing it 


“and I say unto you, whosoever shall put away 
his wife except for fornication, and shall marry 
gnother, comumitteth adulte sry, and wheso marrieth 
er which is put away committeth adultery,”— 


Matthew xix. ° aud 9 

Having spoken thus far generally of t 
doctrines, intentions, promises and pro- 
fessions of F ourierism, as they are geuerally 
understood, we shall procee 1d to demon- 
strate from the pages of the Wandering 
Jew, that all that we have yet said, falls 
infinitely short of the unchristian, irreli- 
gious, and immoral, nay, gross and licen- 
tious tendencies of this new philosophy, 
as expounded by one of its brightest, ablest, 
aud most authoritative promulgators. 

And here let it be observed. that it is 
idle for the Fourierites of the United States 
to attempt now to disconnect themselves 


of your hearts, 
but from the 


hardness 


was not se 





from M. Eugene Sue; since not one, but 
all their profe »ssed organs have been loud 
and unanimous in their applause of this 


very beok, which they have magnified into 
the greatest work of the human intellect 
latter days—since their mis- 

Fourierites of Paris was in 
daily communication with him, was sincere 
in his admiration, and loud in his praises 
of the writer and his writings—and lastly, 
since Mr. Sue himself sent anoriginal Freach 
preface to Mr Winchester, intended for 
the American edition of the work, addressed 


produced in 


gsionary to the 


to one of the prime movers of Fourierism 
in this city, with a sight of which we have 
been favored, wherein he states his con- 
viction that the favorable reception of the 
Wandering Jew in the United States, has 
been solely due to its Fourierite doctrines, 
and records his satisfaction at learning that 
this philosophy now rejoices in its millions 
of neophytes throughout the le ngth and 
brea dth of our land. 

Now it is self-evident, that such a preface 
could not have been addressed by Mr. 8 ue 
on the part of the Frenc h Fourierites, with 


all the most eminent of whom he is no- 


toriously a collaborateur, to the leaders of 
the American school, unless he had been 
verfectly satisfied that the opinions pro- 
fessed in the body of the work were per- 
fectly in unison with those of the promul- 
gators of this self-styled philosophy in 
ee rd, to no « 
could |} > come, unless he 
his ears against the 
of praise, which was sent up by the Four- 
ierite press of the United States, on the 
appearance of each successive number of 


ther conclusion 


had 


clamation 


shut 


universal con 


his work. 

It is therefore that we say, in all candor 
and truth, without the slightest desire 
of imputing anything to the Fourierite to 
which he is not indisputably liable, that 
by this work he must be judged, as chris- 


tian or unchristian, as a subverter or suppor- 
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ter of the tie matrimonial, and as a friend or 
an enemy to promisc uous concubinage, and 
all the abominations conse quent thereon. 

And before going further, we feel it due 
to ourselves to say, that we make no action 
on any individual or individuals; that we 
impute no evil inotives to any person ; that 
we s1m aly seek to ascertain the real though 
occult Sale of a new philosophy from 
the published works of its professor, and 
out of their own mouths to judge the pro- 
mulgators of this new science of social 
regeneration. 

That these men, atrociously licentious 
and abominable as we consider the inevi- 
table tendencies of their system, are actu- 
ated by any evil or licentious motives, we 
utterly dis believe. 

Some of them we know to be men of 
singular purity, and whiteness of morals, 
and of a Sa ‘tness no less remarkable in 

all their practical ways and walkings with 
mankind, than their obliquity in all 
theoretical ideas, and views of abstract 
principles, is evident. 

Honest we believe them te be to all 
intents and purposes; sincere in their belief 
that by their system they can work out 
great good to mankind; earnest in season 
and out of season in their endeavors to in- 
ee that system; and , willing, nay 
eager, to become martyrs and self-denying 
sufferers for opiniot 1’s sake. 

But to say this, is only to say that they 
are pi ‘e-eminently dangerous—tor the grea- 
ter their honesty, their sincerity, their 
zeal, the more remarkable the purity of 
their lives, the more conspicuous their 
geueral probity, so much the greater peril 
that masses will be led away by their 
teachings, unable to believe that men so 
true can promulgate anything which is 
false, nay monstrous. 

In a word, therefore, it is against the 
doctrines, and not the teachers, thet we 
uplift our voice of warning—a warning, 
which the vast circulation give nm to these 
doctrine s through the medium of a fiction 
as dazzling as it is dangerous, has rendered 
imperatively needful at this moment, if we 
would check their fascinating influence. 
And now, to come without farther premises, 
to the consideration of the work before us; 
it is evident that there are two distinct 
points of view in which it may be regard- 
ed; the first as an entertaining fiction in- 
tended for the amusement of mankind, and 
to be judged of as a work of art; the 
second asa politico-polemical tract, destined 
to produce a great social revolution, and to 
be reviewed solely with reference to the 
good or evil its peculiar doctrines are calcu- 
lated to produce. 

As it is mainly in the second light that 
we regard the book, for we look upon its 
fictitious and literary character as a cloak 
only for its deeper aims, we shall say at 
once the little that we have to say on its 
claims to notice asa work of art; reserving 
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ourselves to discuss its doctrines more at 


length. 

With the previous works of M. Sue, the 
public are so well acquainted, that it is 
almost needless for us to call attention to 
his great characteristic merits—namely, a 
vast “power of creating and carrying on a 
strong interest ; a vivid and gorgeous 
tac ility of des ript ion; : and ubove all, an 
almost es vower of working up 

single and isolated scenes—or to his equally 
great characteristic defects, a constant 
straining for effect; a total neglect of the 
natural; a very slender capacity of elabo- 
rating it ‘div idual character; and above all, 
a lamentable pr cone ness to wiredraw his 
plots; to protract t he interest of his narra- 
live, until it ceases to be interest, and to 
spin out his scenes by the introduction of 
the most trivial and futile desc riptions of 
the entrance of this valet or that soubrette, 
the style of his bow, or the fashion of her 
dress, and the like, until the reader is 
weary and exhausted with endless verbiage 
and repe tition. 

To all this criticism the Wandering Jew 
is espe cially liable; more so indeed than 
any of his former works. There is in it, 
moreover, a discursiveness, arising from the 
great number of different groups and 
underplots connected by the very slen- 
derest thread of common which 
obliges the author constantly to re peat him- 
self, recounting in elaborate summaries the 
facts and events related many chapters 
before, in to enable the reader to 
understand what is going forward 

Asa work of art, therefore, we rank it 
lower than any of the larger productions of 
our author; and, indeed, when we regard 
the many and extraordinary licenses taken 
to himself—the introduction of a direct 
supernatural agency, allowing him to deal 
with all sorts of improbabil ities and im- 
possibilities at will, in the midst of the 
most artificial society and highest cultiv: 
tion the world has hitherto witnessed, the 
fearful occurrence of the cholera with all 
its train of horrors, the rapid change of 
times i 


ubnion, 


order 





and the almost endless 
varieties of characters and persons——w hen 
we regard all this, and then observe how 
little is effected with how great means, we 
must esteem it, in an artistical view, 
better than a failure. 

This may, we think, be attributed to 
two distinct , that the author 
the exe ution of the work, 


and acenes, 


as little 


Causes ; one 
nas neglected 


as a work of art, regarding it himself, 
a » a 2 m 
merely as a vehicle for the doctrines of 


which he has recently become so strenuous 
a supporter. And here we would remark 
that no novelist or romancer has ever yet 
succeeded, to any great extent, in com- 
bining avowed didacticism with high lite- 
rary excellence. Bulwer, himself, the 
most dazzling and popular writer of fiction 
who has flourished in Jatter yeare, failed 
signally, from the instant in which he at- 
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tempted to become a teacher of new 
3 under the form of Cutertaining 
romances; the same may be predicated of 
D'Israeli, whose and Sibyl, 
however satisfactory and admirable in the 
eyes of the few, are yet caviare to the 
general—and the same is the case, ina yet 
greater degree, with Mr. Ward, whose 
Tremaine and other ethico-moral novel 
were tole rated and landed only because 
less dull than might have been expected 
under the circumstances. 

In this view of the case, therefore, it jg 
in no wise wonderful that M. Sue should 
have failed _signally; but the other and 
perhaps principal cause to which we attri. 
bute his failure, is the fatal form which he 
has adopted for the publication of his latter 
works—the contract to furnish a chapter 
daily for a given, or even for an unlimited 
time rendering it the interest of the author 
and publisher alike to spin out usque ad 
nauseam anything, which the populace 


will tolerate, 


doctr ine 


Coning ae 


without regard to its intrinsic 








merit, or to the censure of the judicious, 
whom it makes to grieve. 

We state it unhesitatingly, as our opinion, that 

this work, (the Wandering Jew,) would be improved 

ifths of its bulk were pruned away; 

Id to say, might be done without re 

ta from the machinery of the story, 

sting one striking scene, or losing 

It could not, however, have been effected con- 

sistently with M, Sue’s object, of receiving an 

s ™ sum for ministering a daily dose of lice» 

tiousness a irreligion to the badauds of Paris ; or 


with M. Veron’s scheme of obtaining an immense 


addition to the subscript n lists of the Constitution- 
btaine of retaining them for yeta 
y the indefinite protraction of the 





Such things are to be regre ‘tted: but it 
has been, and probably ever will be, the 
case, that authors, ignorant of their true 
policy, will ruin their future, and destroy 
their reputation, by grasping at too much 
in the present. 

This said, alwavs that there are 
verv many scenes in the Wandering Jew 
of gre ut fore e, of rea) pathos, requiring the 
venius of a master to conceive, and such as 
1 any living writer capable 
of att empting, we take our leave of the 
Wandering as viewed in relation to 
its literary merits 

We shall P roceed now to look at it as a 
political and so« ial regenerator; in fact, as 
an actual and practical illustration of the 
good or evil which Fourierism would inflict 

»on the world. 

The plot of the Wandering Jew is 
simple, singularly simple, when we feflect 
that the book itself consists of no less than 
668 pages of the closest type, containing a 
bulk of 7 inted mt: att er not much inferior 
to one half of Ai ime’s History of Engl land, 
Bancroft’s Hist ory of the 





admitting 


there is scarce 


Jew, 


or the whole of 
United States. 
In brief, tts 
Count Marius d 
to the galleys, under the 
lowed the revocation of the edict « 


as follows:—in the year 1682 one 
> Rennepc nt,a Huguenot sentenced 
ni u itous edicts which fol- 
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ially persecuted f by the company of Jesuits, com- 
mitted suicide, leaving 50,000 crowns in the hands of 
aJewish family to be put out by father, son, and grand- 
stand compound interest for 150 years ; 
desiring that, at tt expiration 
luct shall be divided, at a certain 
ch of his descen- 
nt thems r 


redentials and a mysterious o 





‘wa, on inter 
together with 
ofthat time, the proe 
pour and a certain place, among s 
dants @ then and there prese 
vided each with « 
This Count Marius de Rennepont proves to i de- 
scendant of the Wandering Jew; who was, M. Sue tells 


2 will 






} 
ives, 












wa mechanic of Jerusalem, con , for brutal 
atrocity toward the Saviour w bearing his cross, 
to roam the w rid until his se 1 comix aie 
tecendants, therefore, of the ( it Marius de Renne- 

sare descendants likewis ithe mysterious Jew ; 


who, aided by an equally mysteri 


Wandering Jew- 





ess, the daughter rodias, extend ¢ aid to them 
often effectually for th nent, but always, fruit- 
lessly as regards the main result 


This main resultis the establhishm nt ofan order or 
association for benevolent and philanthropic purposes, 





I 





ofall thes endants, possessed of alinost limited 
wealth, the product of the 50,000 crowns at 150 years 
ofusance ; who are destined to act forever as oppo 


r words, 





yents to or r association 
tothe Con iy of Jesuits immediately, and mediately 
} } 


to the whole existing order « { things, social aad m yral, 


civil and re 
As the story opens, these facts break upon us 


gradually . und we discover that the sur 
f 150 years, are 5 


sendants, at the exmration 
pumber—namely, Rose Sim 
1b years, Lie I 


igous. 


wing de- 
venin 
1, twins of 
iM are¢ ial 


and Blanche 


famarri etwee 

















Simon, a sol grand army, and a Polish lady, 
surnamed th Warsaw, for r virtues and 
beauty—Prin a Hindu half breed, the if- 
srl ng « fa merrta between t King of Mu 
Radja Sing, and a French lady of Batay ~Adrienu 
de Cardoville, da ter of the late ¢ it of Cardo- 
ville, a pa ’ | of exquisite beauty, worth, 1 
ac phi t $ t and admirabl 
f being il par excellence th eroine of the work 
—Jac R ‘ I bauched mechan- 
it G bed-naked Francis Hardy, a 
pt I factur ti st en, who has 
discovere ¢ principles of asseciation, and put them 
a force for the beneh his en--and lastly, th 
Abbe Ga 1, wh as been entrapped int coming 
amember of t rder of Jesus ; and thi whom 
that order « ts t Ain p ssion of the whole leg- 
acy, Whi nounts, a ve find farther on in the 


of two hundred and 





narration, to the pr 
twelve mi!) r 

This | iised, the whole interest of the plot lies 
inthe mutual struggles of the Jesuits to ac quire, and 
the des lants to retain their mheritance. 

The Jesuits having the vantage of a thorough 
knowledge of all the poe 4, transmitted to them 
through their archives ithe descendants, aided 
by their supernatural, a almost ubiquitous assist- 
ants, the Jew and Herodias. 

The whole story is res 
iato a contest, as M. Sue 
would | eli 
sociation and the faction of J 
between the pr pl 
ples of ( iwistianity at large. 

This contest, by the way, is 








ved, therefore, at once, 
and the Fourierist party 
tween the supporters of as- 
suits: or, as we assert, 
siation and the princi- 





carried en first, by 








physical means on t part of the Jesuits, in order to 
prevent any of the heirs, save Gabriel, from being 
present at t pening of the will; and s condly, by 
moral means, viz. th stroying of the whole family 
through th play of their wh passions without any 
outward assault, or the commission of aay overt 
crime, 

The first of these modes fails entirely ; the second 
is entirely successful The whole family is destroy- 
ed, with the exception of Gabriel only; and the 
Jesuits thus « iqaer the inheritance, wine h is res- 
eved from their hands only by the artifice of the old 


iardian, who consigns the assets to th 
ats the cheaters 
ind Jewess, their term of un- 


with the extinction 


Jew, its ¢ 
flames, and thus 
in con sion, the Jew 
earthly wanderings having arrived, 
of their doomed race, perish, pardoned and happy. 
On the endless unde r plots, on the intermin- 
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Je Ww. 
able machinery, on the wide ramifications, on 
the infinite chai characters, and 
persons, we have neither the space nor the in 
clination to descant; the rather asin them there 
is comparatively speaking little that bears on 
our purpose, the evolution of the true aims and 
objects of this dangerous and unchristian book 
In the first place we shall proceed to 
out that, although ¢ ] 1e direct censure of this 
work i is le velled at the Jesuits alone, no other 
christian sect or priesthood is alluded to at all ; 
b held up as : the religion, the 
sole r¢ sligion, ¢ der, which it 
writer's avowed object to te dow n. 
Again, and still in this connection, we sha 


resol scenes, 








point 











of that social « is the 


observe, that of all the persons represented in 

Bead ec ye Jew, as Christian believers 
all > held up to view as utt rly odious, atro 
cious, and inf imo0uUs ; minais, hype crites 
liars, adulterers and assassins; with but two 


> of whom is an old doating 
Abbe (va 


inely told, is 


‘ xceptions wie Olt 
woman, and the second a priest 
who, as we are rather | 
ttype ol Christ ou e: 
lave some 


briel, 
the dire 
whose Christianity we 
to obse 





concernil 





thing more 
ve anon. 

As to the principles of association, we shal 
find oat what these are, from observing the 
principles of the descendants, who are to be 
of whom 








) 
th propaga udists the reol, every one 
is represented as perfectly virtuous, good, and 
worthy of all imitation, with but a single ex 


d rcques Rennepont the mechanic 





di good but mi 
ill I rood thin i 
o meansas an evil or depraved personage 





shall now review these descendants ot 
that are to be, of that 
to extin- 
sins of hu 


and be- 


{ 


the Jew, and founders, 
divine order of association, which is 
lish all the sorrows and all the 
1 to render all men h Lp} 
for Virtuous. I 
¢ to the creed ot M. Sue and his d 
it is misery al that tnakes men wi 
First, then, we have MesdemoisellesBlanche, 
Simon, educated to their fifteenth 
mother Pearl of Wars 
nd most virtuous of women. 





ther 





Isciples 


ked. 





year by their 
the best 





Of these young ladies, whose characters by 
the way are very exquisitely conceived and 
wrought out,us types of i plicity a inno 

ence, we are spet “ily told that they b ved 





“that the gracious God, w ch is ever merciful 
to those poor mothers, who have leit their 
children in this world, would permit her to 
listen to them from the height of heaven.” 

To counterbalance which, we are told that 
their guide, the excellent, faithful, and inimi- 
table Dagobert, ‘did not share in the least, this 
consolatory illusion.’’—p. 14, vol. 1. 

We farther glean, from the intermediate 
pages, that the extent of ‘their simple and 
touching creed,’ was a vague belief in the 
existence of a God, of the immortality of the 
and of the ministry of archangels ; but in 
the 186th page we find this all-sufficient 








l 
Bon! 


passage. 

“ Yesterday morning I requested them to say their 
prayers ; and [ learned from them with as much alarm 
as regret, that they knew none of the mysteries of our 
faith, although they are fifteen years of age,” 
tage by 


And these children educated to th 
who, we 


a most pious and virtuous mother, 

learn, however, in another place. was an espr2! 
fort, or in other words, a disbeliever in revealed 
religion. 
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Of Prince Djalma it is needless to speak ; 


nota word from the beginning to the end of 


the book intimates that he bas any creed or 
faith at all, unless the abandoning himself to 
all the sensual instincts and impulses of a 
naturally noble savage, never once refraining 
from any act of violence through any motive 
ef reason, or doing any virtuous act save 
through blind impulse, can be called a faith. 

Jacques Rennepont is a mere sot, a vulgar 
voluptuary and debauchee, giving no proof 
of knowledge that he has a soul at all, unless 
the proof lie in his sometimes swearing by it. 

M. Hardy, that best of men, that pure phil 
anthropist, that benevolent, consistent, charita- 
ble being, is an habitual adulterer; ia moreover 
one of those—we quote from page 556, vol. ii. 
—who “had adopted that generous, natural 
religion, which preaches a grateful adoration 
of God, a love for all humanity, a worship of 
all that is just and good, and which, disdain- 
ful of aku dogmas, 
f10n for Marcus Aurelius as for Cor fucius, 
for Plato as for Jesus Christ, jor Moses as for 
Lycurgus.” 

We are not, therefore, astonished at discov- 
ering that in his association of workmen, 
though he has provided all means for their 
bodily comfort, even concert halls, and ball 
rooms, he bas allowed no chapel to exist for 
prayer or thanksgiving—it being distinctly 
held up, throughout this atrocious work, that 
“to labor isto pray,” and “to indulge the divine 
instencts,’’--in other words, the sensual passions 
which are so termed, not once but i 
—the most fit adoration of the most hich G 

We now come to Adrienne de Cardoville, 
who, up to the beeinning of the second vol 
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levely gir) becomes the secret protectress ¢ f 
Prince Djalma, ker cousin, a mulatto, or H 
du half breed, who is described as a very noble, 





natural savage, and a very handsome yell 


main. 

An accidental interview is brought about 
between these creatures; both virgin, as we 
are repeatedly told ; both inthe bighest degree 
sensual, as we are repeatedly told ; and one, 
Adrienne, in the bighest degree delicate 

During this first interview, the following 
acene occurs—p. 377 : 











“ Djalma, at the first movement of Adrienne, 
made a vast bound toward her, Tike that of a 
tiger on the prey, which an enemy would 
snaich fromhim. The young ied by 
the expression of ferocious ardor, which in- 
flamed all the features of the Indi 
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girl, ter 











self back, uttering a loud outcry of dis- 
may—’’ 

And well she mi for we can in ne 
nothing more inconceivably disgusting to any 
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contemplation of a bronze statue of the Indian 
Bacchus, bearing, it seems, some resemblance 
to the bronze beauty of the Hindu ? 

Hereafter we shall not so greatly marve} 
that she resolves, with the fall concurrence of 
her best friend and relation, the Count de 
Montbron, on marrying this yellow man ! 

To any mind, not purified by the regenera. 
ting influences of Fourierism, this in itself, we 
should suppose, would be sufficiently revolt. 
ing, decked out, as it is, with all that is most 
voluptuous in words, most prurient in ima. 
gination, most sensual and lascivious in detail, 
So true is this last censure, that the adventures 
of the Chevalier Faublas, and leshaizons dan. 
gereuses, are pure and spotless, when com. 
pare d with some scenes in this work 
y dangerous te inno 
cence and troth, by the faet that they are held 
up to the admiration of the world as actions 
ot the good, the noble, and the just; such as, 
to quote an old English poet, 


Scenes, rendered doubly 








“ Smell sweet and blossom in the dust ;” 


held up to the imitation of all men, as part 
and parcel of tha ial regeneration, which 
is to render the whole world good and bappy, 

For M. Sue, however, and his co-disciples, 
or co-propagandists rather, this is not half 
enough ; aud he has literally racked his braing 
to find, even than this lowest depth, a lower 
deep ; and, with a vengeance, he has found it. 








In the 632, and following pages, we there. 
fore discover the adorable, retined, delicate, 
and virtu » de Cardoville, holding 
the folk re; and arguing, to the 
astonishment, even, of her Hindu lt breed, 
against the ordinance of marriage, which she 

> Conscientious to undergo; and the sub- 








ym for t of conc ubina re, diss luble oD 
WwW ss, which she is very anxious to un- 
dert as soon as she can discover some 
means of reconci her peculiar views to the 





prejudices of the world 


Ine 








rroboration of our views, we here quote, 
what we onceive to be as di net an attack 
onthe ordinance of matrimony, as we have 
ever read, rene red do ibly dangerous, and 





doubly disgusting, by 


mouth of a pure and virtuous woman. 





being placed in the 


Adrienne de Cardoville loquil “ur: 


is yet Wanting a consecr> 
world in which we are 


and 


“ But to this love there 
tion ; and to the eyes of the 
called upon to live, there is but one—marriage, 
that chains up the whole life 

Djalma gazed at the young girl in astonishment. 

“ Yes ! the whole life; and yet, who is he that 
can be answerable for ever for the sentiments of his 
whole life ?” resumed the young girl. “ AGod who 
should the futurity of the heart's history, 
link together certain ndissolu- 
» their happiness , alas! to 
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bly, so as to in 








the eyes of humanity the future is impenetrable, 
Therefore, when one can only answer with certain- 
ty fora pr nt sentiment, is he not committing a 


ma‘l, a selfish, an impious action, who takes on him 














self an indissoluble tie 1” 

“ It is sad to think so,” replied Djalma, after 8 
moment’s reflection, “but it is ju Then he 
looked at the young girl with an expression of sur 
vrise, that still gre reater every moment 
" Adrienne, t fore, hastened to say ina voices 
expressive of it tender 

* Do not misun tand ut LT intend to say, my 
dearest friemd ; the love of two beings, like us, 
after a thousand experiments of heart, of vul, and 
of intellect, have found in each other all the assu- 
rances of that happin vhich we desire—tove, I 


say, like ours, is s0 noble, so grand, so divine, that 
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iteaanot resolve to set aside a divine consecration. 
have not the religion which believes in masses, 
like my venerable aunt, but I have the religion 
which believes in God. From him has come our 
puraing love. and in that love he should be _piously 
glorified. It is, therefore, by invoking him with 
ious and deep gratitude that we ought—not to 
ewear to love one another for ever—not te belong to 
each other for ever." : 

«What do yousay ?” cried Djalma. 

“No,” resumed Adrienne, “for no person can pro- 
pounce such an oath, without falsehood, or without 
folly But we may inthe sincerity of our souls, 
gwear to do all thet we are able, one toward the 
other, in all loyalty and good faith—all that is possi- 
bie, in short, to hamanity to render our love ever- 
issting, ancl to be forever as we now are to one an- 
other. But we onght not to accept indissoluble 
ponds, for if we should love one arether for ever, to 
what purpose are these bonds If our love should 
cease, to what purpose are these chains, which 
would then constitute only the most horrible tyr- 
anny! J ask you this, my beloved?” 

Djalma did not reply, but signed the young girl 
toproceed, with @ gesture that was almost rever- 
ential. 

“Moreover,” she continued, with a mixture of 
tenderness and pride, “through respect for your 
dignity and my own, my beloved, I will never take 
sn oath toobserve a law made by man against wo- 
man, with scornfel and brutal selfishness; a law 
which seems to deny the soul, the heart, the intel- 
lect of a woman; alaw which she cannot accept, 
witheut being either perjured or a slave; a law 
which as a maiden, withdraws from her her name; 
a law, which declares ler as @ wife, to be in a state 
ofhepeless imbecility,by imposing on her a dis- 
graceful guardianship; a law, which as a mother, 
denies her all right, all power over her children; 
which, as @ human being, ensiaves her and subjects 
ber fo the good pieasures of another human being, 
ber tke and her equalin the eyes of God! You 
know, my beloved,” added the young giri, witha 
burst of passionate enthusiasm, “ you know how 
much I hover you, you w e father was named 
from you, the ‘ er of the Generous;' I fear 
pot, therefore, valiant and neble heart, to see you 
we these tyrannical rights against me. But in all 
my life, | have never lied, and our love is too holy, 
and of a nature too celestial, to be subjected toa 
consecration purchased by double perjury. No, 
never will I take an oath to observe alaw, which my 
dignity, which my reason, reject. Were the rights 
of woman recogoniged to-morrow, | would observe 
these usages, because they would be in accordance 
with the dictates of my intellect, with my heart, 
with all that is just, that is possible, that is becom- 
ing to humanity ;” then interrupting herself, Adrien- 
ne exclaimed, with emotion so de ep, and so sweet, 
that a tear ef affection dimmed her fine eyes: “Oh! 
if you could but know, my beloved, what your love 
isto me; if you conld but know kow precious is 
your happiness, and how sacred in my eyes, you 
would exense, you would understand these gene- 
rous superstitions of my loving and loyal heart, 
which sees an ill-omened presage im a lying and 
perjured consecration, That which I desire, is to 
rivet you by attraction, to enchain you by happiness, 
and yet to leave you free—to ewe you, in a word, 
to yourself alone.” 

After this, the reader will be little surprised 
at discovering that Djalma very natarally con 
cludes, that, with a young lady so squeamishly 
unsqueamish, ail dogmas and forms whatever 
may be summarily dispensed with; and that 
the chaste Adrienne’s personal chastity is pre 
served only by an accident. 

Nay ! that even only fora while! But, not 
to anticipate, we soon learn that the divine 
Abbe Gabriel, the only Christian of the work 
who is not a scoundrel, the type of Christ 
upon earth, is the person destined to conse- 
crate this union, or temporary concubinage ra- 
ther, and reconcile it to the eyes of the world. 




















The mode of consecration we also learn with 
some amazement—It is no other than placing 
a sum of money in the priest's hands, for the 
relief of the poor—which duty performed, 
without any promise, form, or ceremonial 
whatever—after Djalma ina fit of blind and 
senseless jealousy has committed two atrocious 
murders, and taken poison himself, the lady 
following his example as to the poison—the 
Fourieritebride and bridegroom retire to 
what M. Sue is pleased to call—p. 652, 


“That nuptial—that funereal couch. Funereal 
for, within two hours, Adrianne and Djalma had 
breathed forth their latest sigh in an ageny of volup. 
tuous bliss.” 


It must, once more, be understood, that this 
is no episode, no chance tale casually intro- 
duced, but the mainspring and object of the 
story. As such it needs no comment. 

If the above passages, taken in connexion 
with the whole spirit, the whole letter of the 
work, do not show that, by social regeneration, 
M. Sue means the abolition of all christian 
worship, the abolition of the matrimonial link, 
and the substitution, therefore, of what is in 
socialist slang termed natural religion —whtch 
is atheism~and honorable divorce,—which is 
promiscuous concubinage, then we are ignorant 
ulike of the force of reasoning, and of the mean- 
ing of the English language. 

M. Sue is the avowed supporter and admit- 
ted organ of the French Fourierites, with 
whom we presume these doctrines to be mat- 
ters of course. 

The leaders of the American Fourierites 
have hitherto upheld and abided by M. Sue, 
though avoiding, denying, and blinking, what 
men perceived to be the inevitable conse- 

quences of their system. 

In this country, thank God, such doctrines 
cennot be openly avowed. That they aro 
openly avowed in this work as the doctrines 
of the Fourierites, we have clearly proved; 
and that they are so avowed, we think forta- 
nate ; for we believe it will open the eyes of 
many who have hitherto perceived nothing of 
the fatal result, into which they were blindly 
rushing. 

That M. Sue has been excommunicated in 
France we do not wonder. Where the power 
of excommunication exists, we can imagine 
no clergyman who shoald hesitate to exert 
such power to suppress sach doctrines. 

Whether such power tends to suppress 
sach doctrines, is a different question, onl one 
which we shall not now discuss ; but we shall 
not hesitate to add, that we conceive it, at this 
crisis, the duty of every father of a family, of 
every head of a congregation, to point out the 
desperate errors held up as truths, and the de- 
plorable vices painted as virtues, in the pages 
of this most dangerous, and unhappily too 
dazzling work. 

To prevent it, or any book, from being read, 
in this landef ceneral reading, is of course 
impossible ; perhaps it is scarcely desirable ; 
for it is the quatity of error to shrink like Satan, 
and stand revealed at the touch of the Ithurial 
spear of truth. 

And we both firmly believe, and sincerely 
hope, that this work, once fairly tried and 
tested, will prove in itself the best antidote, 
and the strongest enemy to the horrible and 
destructive fallacies, which its disciples hope 
to propagate, by the aid ofits meretricious pages, 
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A LEGEND OF WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 


BY JOHN QUOD. 


On one of those high ridges of land 
which overlook the Hudson, between 
Spuyten Devil Creek and Tarrytown, 
there stood, shortly before the Revolu- 
tionary war, a stone house, perched like 


an ealge’s nest upon the very crest of 


the hill, so as te command a wide view 
of the river. T'wo or three gigantic 
elms flung their heavy branches over 
the roof, and sheltered it from the rays 
of the sun; and in front of the house, a 
lawn, here and there dotted with luxu- 
riant trees, stretched off toward the 
river. On one side of it, a small brook 
stole through the grass, until it reached 
a piece of broken woodland, when it 
took a sudden shoot downward, scam- 
pering and brawling threugh bush and 
briar, and dashing headlong over rock 
and tree trunk, until it made its way to 
the shore and buried itself in the river. 

But rich and verdant as were the 

grounds, the house itself was decayed 
and ruinous, shattered by time and 
storm, and bearing marks of neglect as 
well as of age. The fences were out of 
repair, and the garden over-run with 
weeds. Nor were the outhouses in 
better condition: for the large stone 
barn which stood at a short distance, 
surrounded by sheds and granaries, and 
which in former days had doubtless 
teemed with the produce of the farm, 
snowed that time and neglect had done 
their work with it. Corn cribs and 
hay lofts were empty; doors and win- 
dows were unhung, or flapped to and 
fro in the wind, screeching like evil 
spirits ; and everything bore the appear- 
ance of utter neglect. 

The owner of this spot was such as 
might have been expected from its 
appearance. He was a careless, thrift- 
less young fellow, by the name of Rulif 
Van Pelt; as much noted through the 
country round for his reckless good- 
natured character, as for the strength 
of his arm and his headlong courage. 

His father, Dirk Van Pelt, had been 
a jovial old blade of the true Dutch 
school, thick in- head and solid in fist, 


slow at argument but ready at a blow- 
and it was remarked that as the stout. 
stalwart boy who had sprung from his 
loins, increased in years and stature, he 
began to prove the legitimacy of his 
descent, by the readiness with which, 
in all cases of emergency, he resorted 
to the latter of his two paternal peculi 
arities. 

In process of time, however, Dirk 
Van Pelt had been gathered to his 
fathers, and Rulif reigned in his stead 
The old man, notwithstanding his socia} 
habits, had been hard working and 
thrifty, had looked well to his worldly 
interests, and (to use the expression of 
his neighbors,) had kept matters and 
things as they should be; but his son 
inherited none of his sire’s prudence or 
forecast. le succeeded to his farm 
and the contents of his strong box. The 
latter he soon made way with, and the 
former went to wreck. The only 
members of his household were a 
vinegar tongued housekeeper, who was 
cook, dairy maid and factotum in doors, 
and a grizzled old negro named Jacob, 
or as the neighbors more usually called 
him * Cobe,” who had grown gray and 
wrinkled and wise underthe Van Pelts 
of three generations. He hated work 
as much as his master, slept in the san- 
shine, aided and abetted Rulif in all his 
mad pranks, and was a sore stumbling 
block in the path of the housekeeper. 

It may well be imagined, between the 
virulence of the one, and the quiet en 
couragement of the other, that Rulif re- 
mained pretty much as nature had 
made him. But although matters were 
sadly mismanaged at home, there was 

such a fund of generous feeling at the 
bottom of his disposition, that let him 
but once get beyond his own domains, 
at every hearth he had a welcome, and 
every hand was ready to greet him. 
He was their leader in frolic, and in 
moments of effervescence, their cham- 
pion. At times, too, when the general 
harmony seemed likely to suffer from 
private feuds among the younger mem- 
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ters of the community, if he found the 
ties to be headstrong and impassive 

toargument, he not uutrequently took 
the matter in his own hands, and reduced 
them to reason, by shaking them until 
no breath was left in their bodies. 

“There goes mad Rulif, God bless 
him,” was not an unfrequent ejacula- 
tion of some honest old Dutchman, as 
he gazed after the brawny figure of the 
young man when he would gallop by ; 
and there were younger and brighter 
eyes, too, that stole anxious glances after 
him; and more than one little heart flut- 
tered rapidly beneath the tightly-I aced 
hodice at the sound of his voice. Poor 
girls! they had all heard that his farm 
was running to waste, and that he was 
on the road to ruin! but what of that ? 
women are always tender-hearted— 
They pitied him because he was poor, 
and loved him because he was good-for 
sothing. ‘They thought only of finding 
their way into his heart; and left to 
their fathers the more matter of fact 
task of investigating his pockets. 

Nor amid all this artillery of soft 
glances, deep dark eyes, rich pouting 
lips, and glowing cheeks in which the 
bkad came and went at every word 
thathe spoke, did Rulif escape scathe- 
for at the distance of about two 
miles from his was a quiet, 
drowsy looking house, built of Dutch 
brick, with a low, broad piazza in front 
of it, and which seemed to have been 
nodding away for several centuries 
beneath the shade of half a dozen large 
trees, whose huge branches hung down 
upon its roof. in this house was one 
litte window overrun with honeysuckles 
and clambering roses, from amid which 
abeautiful face might have been seen 
looking out towards the road, at the 
times when Rulif usually passed. 
And certain it is, that these times were 
not unfrequent ; for it became a matter 
of no little perplexity to the deep think- 
ers of Westchester county, to explain, 
why it was, that whatever may have 
been Rulif’s destination, whether north 
or south, east or west, he invariably 
continued, both in going and coming, to 
pass this house. 

There was one person, however, to 
whom it was no secret, and this person 


less ; 


abode, 


was Garret Stryker, the proprietor of 


that house, and of the broad acres 
which surrounded it. He was a stout, 
square-built little Dutchman, with a 
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portly abdomen, and a stubborn disposi- 
tion, who kept a keen eye upon his fair 
daughter Katrina, and in Rulif snuffed 
a lover in the wind, with unerring 
sagacity. He gathered his chicken 
under his wing, and watched the bird 
of prey with unceasing vigilance. 
With lovers of all descriptions he had 
no sympathy; but a suitor with empty 
pockets was his utter abomination. 

‘There is Oloffe Van Giesen,” he 
would sometimes remark to her, “ If 
you must have a husband, take him. 
You'll be in luck if you gethim. He’s 
none of your roystering, “harem scarum 
good for nothing fellows, who scamper 
round the country meddling with every 
bedy’s concerns but their own. No, 
no; he has a head—all is solid there ;’ 
which Jast remark was undoubtedly 
true, for he was one of the most no- 
toriously thickheaded fellows in the 
whole neighborhood. 

Katrina listened, with a downcast eye 
and a sinking heart. She made no 
reply, but she was unconvinced; for 
Rulif had found no little favor in her 
eyes, and a single tone of his voice, or 
a single whisper of one of his wild 
pranks, scattered all recollections of 
paternal advice to the winds. 

Rulif soon discovered that although 
the fair Katrina lent a willing ear to his 
words, her father watched him with a 
jealous eye; but it never entered into 
his head to conciliate the old man by 
setting about the cultivation of his farm 
in good earnest; he became wary, and 
his visits to the house were at long 
intervals, unless Garret Stryker happen- 
ed to be absent. In which case, his 
horse had more than once been seen 
tied at the gate, and Katrina had been 
observed taking leave of him ina manner, 
which the coy maidens of Westchester 
pronounced highly indecorous, and 
which they warranted she would not 
have done had her father been present. 

Things had remained in this way for 
some time, when Garret Stryker deter- 
mined to take counsel upon the matter. 
He forthwith despatched a message to 
one Abram Van Skaak, a near neigh- 
bor, and a man of profound sagacity, 
who had successfully brought up and 
married three unpromising daughters 
to opulent farmers of the neighbor rhood, 
whom they ruled with a rod of iron. 

The council of these sages was held 
upon a dead log, under a large sycamore 
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tree, directly beneath Katrina’s window. 
It was a puzzling case, and nearly a 
whole morning was consumed in delibe- 
ration, but they finally hit upon a project 
to drive Rulif off the ground. ‘This 
was no less than to have a general as- 
sembly of all the young people of the 
neighborhood, at a sort of tea drinking, 
and among them they had little doubt 
that one would be found to enter the 
lists against Rulif, and eventually to 
carry captive the affections of Garret’s 
wilful daughter. But with all his pent- 
up hostility, Garret dared not exclude 
Rulif from the number of his guests; 
for he knew that he was an iron-limbed 
fellow, of a hot, fiery disposition, who, 
when fairly roused, would stick at 
nothing to gain his ends, or to pay off a 
grudge ; and Garret being a prudent as 
well as a stubborn man, had quite as 
little relish for Rulif as an enemy as for 
a son-in-law. 

On the following day an old negro, 
with a face puckered and wrinkled like 


a dried persimmon, who was a sort of 


fixture to the place, was mounted on 
Stryker’s switch tailed mare, and sallied 
out on his important errand of giving 
the invitations, which in those unso- 
phisticated times were by 
mouth. For miles around that switch 
tailed mare might have been seen, for 
Garret had cautioned the rider not to 
let the grass grow under his herse’s 
feet ; and his messenger construing this 
expression to suit his own taste, had 


been scouring in every direction, as if 


the Old Scratch were at his heels, and 
returned at night with both the horse 
and himself fairly blown, but with the 
full consciousness of having forgotten 
none of the neighbors except one man, 
who being rather poor than otherwise, 
had no right to be remembered. 

It was a fine sunny afternoon, at that 
season of the year when autumn is just 
blending into winter, that Rulif, w holly 
unaware how unwelcome a guest he 
would be, mounted his coal black horse, 
and sallied out to the family mansion of 
the Strykers. He had strange feelings 
as he rode along, but he manfully choked 
down his heart in its various attempts 
to throttle him; and as the best mode 
of putting an end to his suspense, he 
scampered along at full gallop. 

When the gray old trees which em- 
bowered the house met his eye, with a 
sharp chimney jutting up here and there 
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among the brown foliage, he had an odd 
kind of misgiving, and for the first time 
in his life felt a dread of encountering 
the keen eye of his choleric host. He 
was not the man, however, to give way 
to idle fancies; so rousing himself, 
he dashed up to the door at full gallop, 
He flung his reins to a grinning negro 
who stood ready to take his horse, and 
walked boldly into the house. 

Garret’s reception of his young guest 
was cordial, for his heart seemed to ex- 
pand as his house filled, and his manners 
became more particularly gracious, be- 
cause at the moment when Rulif enter. 
ed, he observed that his daughter was 
apparently lending a willing ear to the 
sott whispers of the identical Oloffe Van 
Giesen, whom he had so repeatedly re- 
commended to her especial consideration, 

“The girl is listening to reason,” 
thought he. ‘* Katrina is making a fool 
of herself,” thought Rulif, as his quick 
eye rested upon her and her companion, 

It was not in his nature to indulge 
long in suspicion ; but as the evening 
waned, and he observed her still en- 
gaged with the solid-headed Oloffe, he 
at first grew restless, then downright 
angry ; and at last, ina spirit of pique, 
selected a blooming daughter of one 
Anthony Van Bummel, a neighboring 
farmer, who was well to do in the 
world, and who was one of his warm 
admirers. Hisattentions in this quarter 
grew so marked, that the ol gossips 
who sat round the capacious chimney, 
and kept a watchful eye upon the do- 
ings of the young folks, remarked, that 
there might have been some mistake in 
the stories about Rulif and Katrina, and 
that another than she might become 
Mrs. Van Pelt. 

It may be that the same idea struggled 
into the head of Garret Stryker, and 
that as the mists which had settled about 
his brain were dispersed, they let a little 
sunshine into his heart; or it may be 
that his nature expanded and grew 
genial under the influence of the foam- 
ing ale which circulated freely in large 
pewter flagons ; but certain it is, that as 
the night advanced, his manner to Rulif 
relaxed. He urged him to indulge in 
potations of the same beverage, which 
he had so deeply imbibed, slapped him 
roughly but kindly on the shoulder, told 
him that his father was one of the finest 
old blades in the country, and that he 
was “a chip of the old block.” 
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It was observed, however, that in pro- 

tion as her father’s spirits rose, 
Katrina grew quiet. Her interest in 
the words of the admiring Oloffe seemed 
to decrease, and finally she withdrew 
from him, and seated herself in a large 
window, where she was partially hid 
from view. 

The change in the manner of his 
host had quite a singular effect upon 
Rulif. He, too, grew quiet, answered at 
random to the remarks of Miss Van 
Bummel, and finally fell into profound 
thought, from which he only aroused 
himself, to slap his thigh with such 
force that it sounded like the report of 
a pistol, and to walk straight out of the 
room in search of Garret, who but a few 
moments before had preceded him. 

The precise nature of what passed 
between the two is not known, but Rulif 
soon returned ; and with a quivering lip 
sought Katrina, who was still sitting in 
the window, counting the stars, and 
watching him out of the corner of her eye. 

“Good bye, Katrina,” said he, in a 
tremulous tone; ** I’m going.” 

Katrina, however, had not forgotten 
how much of the evening he had passed 
in whispering in the ear of the rival 
beauty. She felt piqued, and perhaps 
a little, just the very least in the world, 
jealous, so she made no reply. 

“ Katrina,” said Rulif, in a more agi- 
tated tone, for his heart was full, and he 
was struck by her coldness! ‘ Will 
you not say good night? Are you, too, 
against me? Your father has not 
treated me as he should have done; 
but [ did not expect this from you.” 

He paused, as if he hoped for an 
answer. 

Katrina was proud, and although her 
little heart beat as if it would burst from 
her bosom, yet she remained silent. 

“ Well, well,’’ said Rulif, drawing a 
long breath, and taking her hand, 
“Perhaps it was folly fur a poor devil 
like me, to hope that one so bright and 
beautiful as you are, could love him ; 
but I did hope so, Katrina, and I have 
been grievously punished for my pre- 
sumption ; butit’s past. God bless you.” 

He pressed her hand for a moment, 
then dropped it ; and before she could 
utter a word, he was gone. 

She sprang up to follow him; for 
pique, anger, jealousy, all, all were for- 
gotten ; but after taking one or two 
hasty steps, she drew back, and with 


a strange feeling of mingled irresolution 
and helplessness, sank into her seat, 
and burying her face in her hands, the 
bright tears gushed from between her 
fingers. 

In no very gay humor Rulif groped 
his way into the stable, and led out his 
horse, muttering curses against crabbed, 
crusty old fathers, who seemed put in 
the world only for the purpose of cross- 
ing promising young fellows like him- 
self; and in his ebullition of anger, not 
sparing even Katrina herself, upon 
whom he bestowed every epithet indi- 
cating the extreme of fickleness and 
mutability. 

He was in no humor to seek his 
own home, and to listen to the homilies 
of his housekeeper ; so he sprang upon 
his horse, drove his heels into his ribs, 
and dashed violently across the ricketty 
bridge, which spanned a stream near 
the house, his horse’s hoofs, as they 
struck the loose planks, echoing like 
thunder along the silent valley. Down 
the narrow road and up Valentine’s Hill 
he galloped with hot speed, the sparks 
flying from his horses heels at every 
bound. Nor did he pause or draw rein, 
until he found himself upon the crest of 
a range of high hills, and felt the cool 
night breeze fanning his cheek. 

There was not acloud in the sky; 
and as he paused for a moment to 
breathe his horse, he ran his eye over the 
distant landscape, (for it was as light as 
day.) hill and valley, forest and farm, 
were distinctly visible, hemmed in by 
the distant water of the Sound, which 
gleamed in the soft moonlight, like a 
stream of silver. But Rulif saw none 
ofthis. His pause was but momentary; 
and another blow of his heels, sent his 
horse scouring along the road at full 
gallop. So fierce and swift was his 
speed, that the hot breath steamed 
from the nostrils of his steed in a light 
cloud. At one time he scudded on as 
if fleeing from the black shadow which 
flitted after him, like a phantom horse- 
man; at another he plunged into a by- 
road, so dark and shadowy, that it 
seemed the yawning mouth of a cavern. 

The coolness of the night air, how- 
ever, gradually had the effect of calming 
his feelings; and as it grew later, he 
bethought him that it was time to think 
of seeking his home. 

When he arrived at this conclusion, 
he was in a narrow road, shut in on 
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both sides by a lofty forest; and even 
the nearest way was long and circuitous, 
unless he chose to take a short cut 
through the woods. ‘Though there 
was no path, he did not hesitate, but 
leaped his horse over the fence, into the 
bushes. He was a thorough woodsman, 
and there was not a forest between 
King’s Bridge and Sing Sing, or between 
the Hudson and the Sound, that he had 
not traversed with dog and gun, until 
each leafy nook was as familiar to him 
as his own door yard. But still, it was 
no easy matter to force his way on. 
At times the branch of a tree came in 
contact with his cheek; the next mo- 
ment a bush flapped in his face ; now 
his horse reared and plunged as he en- 
countered a thorny bush; now he 
stumbled over a log, and finally was 
brought to a halt by the trunk of a large 
prostrate tree, which he obstinately re- 
fused to leap. 

** Comfortable, this,’’ muttered Rulif, 
dropping the reins, and thrusting his 
hands in his pockets, and breaking out 
in a low, thoughtful whistle: while his 
horse, seeing him in this meditative 
mood, commenced cropping the bushes. 

“Well, nothing will be gained by 
sitting here,” thought he. So 


seelng 


the moonlight shining brightly at a 
short distance, he dismounted, and 


forced his way thither through the thick 
underwood. 

He found himself in a small clearing, 
filled with stumps and low bushes. In 
the centre of it stood a solitary tree, 
which had been blasted by lightning, 
and which now towered up in the 
movnlight like a hoary giant, while from 
its trunk a scathed limb projected like a 
skeleton arm extended in warning. 
From among its roots a spring of water 
gushed out, sparkling like diamonds, and 
lost itself in the grass. Rulif walked 
up to the tree, and scarcely conscious 
of what he did, seated himself on a log 
at its foot, and with his cheeks resting 
between his hands, began to ponder 
over the events of the past evening. 
How long he sat there he did not know. 
He was roused by hearing a plashing 
in the water close to him, but supposing 
it to be a musk-rat he did not look up. 
The sound was then renewed, as if a 
person were pouring water from one 
vessel into another. Rulif now raised 
his head, and was not a little startled at 
seeing, within a few feet of him, a dried- 
up old man attired in a quaint, antiquated 
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Duteh garb, with a red woollen cap on 
his head, busy in filling two stone flagons 
from the spring. As he finished, he 
paused for a moment, and fixed a dull, 
leaden stare at Rulif, and then taking 
up his vessels, began to move off through 
the bushes. 

His features were strange, and his 
whole garb and appearance was 0 
grotesque and outlandish, that Rulif 
determined to know more of him; go 
he called out to him, but the stranger 
kept on his way without reply. 

** The fellow’s deaf; but have a word 
with him I will. Devil of a pretty 
place and time of night for him to be 
prowling round the country with two 
stone jugs, and not a house within a mile, 

Rulif strode rapidly on after hin, but 
to his perplexity, he found that the 
pace of the other was fully as rapid as 
his own, and that increase his as he 
might, still the old man maintained the 
same relative distance between them. 
Rulif, however, was not the person to 
yield his point; and when the stranger 
left the clearing, and plunged into the 
woods, his pursuer followed close at his 
heels, although it was so dark that he 
could barely catch a glimpse of his 
form in the obscurity. Before long 
they came to another clearing, in the 
midst of which, to Rulif’s great suprise, 
stood a strange looking house, surround- 
ed by trees. It seemed very old and 
capacious, and, as far as he could judge, 
was built of brick, with innumerable 
gables pointing up to the sky, with high 
narrow windows, and huge heavy 
doors; but of its exact size he could 
form no idea, for the shadows from the 
trees were so thick that the outline was 
lostin darkness. ‘The grass grew thickly 
about it, and creeping vines were clam- 
bering about its eaves. 

‘« It’s very strange,’ muttered Rulif. 
‘“‘T never saw this house in all my life, 
nor heard of it; and I'd be sworn that 
I know every piece of brick and mortar 
within twenty miles.” 

He paused for a moment, to examine 
it more closely, and then turned to 
look for his guide; but he was gone. 
Rulif’s curiosity, however, was fully 
awakened. He knocked at the door, 
but there was no answer. He then 
pushed it open, and went boldly in. The 
hall was dark and dreary, and as the 
door swung heavily shut after him, with 
a noise that rang through the whole 
building, his heart sank. He hallooed 
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joudly, but there was no reply, except 
the echo of his own voice. 

Groping his way along the wall, he 
came toa door, which he opened, and 
found himself in a large chamber, dimly 
illuminated by the moonlight shining 
through the windows. A few embers 
were smouldering on the hearth, giving 
an uncertain and ghostlike air to the 
room, and affording just light enough to 
render the obsurity more painful. 

Rulif drew a heavy chair in front of 
the fireplace, and throwing himself in 
it, he stretched his feet to the fire, and 
determined to make himself comfortable. 
He felt that he had made all the noise 
necessary to deprive his entrance of a 
stealthy character, and having perform- 
ed his duty, he considered whatever 
further advances were to be made, must 
come from his host. If he were in- 
clined to be friendly, Rulif was the 
very man for him; * if not,” Rulif half 
muttered to himself, and without com- 
pleting the sentence, looked down upon 
his brawny figure, and recollected that 
its ponderous strength had borne the 
brunt of much more rough usage than 
he was likely to receive at the hands of 
the stranger, whom he had so recently 
seen. Whilst he was indulging thes 
reflections, his attention was attracted 
by the creaking of the door. 

“Oh ho! here he comes,” thought 
he, turning his chair so as to be in tull 
sight of whoever should enter. 

Scarcely had he done so, when a 
little antiquated man, so shrunken and 
withered that he seemed to have half 
a dozen centuries on his shoulders, 
and attired in broad skirted small clothes, 
with huge buckles to his shoes, a large 
cocked hat upon his head, slowly enter- 
ed, carrying in his hand a heavy brass 
candlestick, such as Rulif recollected to 
have seen in old pictures. 

“ Now for it,’’ thought he, *‘ I'll catch 
= 

But the other, although he looked 
carefully about the room, took no notice 
of him; and turning about, he bowed 
civilly to the door, which, thereupon, 
swung quietly shut. Advancing to the 
table, he placed the candiestick on it; 
fixed a dull Jack lustre eye on Rulif, 
without uttering a word, and then 
turned to the door, bowed solemnly,— 
the door swung open, the old man 
glided out, bowed, the door closed of 
itself, and Rulif was left to his medi- 
tations, 
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“This is a wonderful house,’’ mut- 
tered he, sitting up in his chair, and 
rubbing his eyes. “Civility goes a 
great way in it. I never saw a door 
acknowledge it, unless there were a 
man behind it. I can’t be dreaming,” 
said he, staring about him. “No, 
there’s the candlestick, which certainly 
was not there when I came in, and 
there’s the door itself.” 

The more Rulif thought over the 
matter, the more uncomfortable he 
became. He now recollected that the 
old man glided rather than walked; 
that his face was pale, and had a blueish 
tinge like that of a corpse, and that his 
fingers were thin and bony, like the 
talons of a bird. 

‘There was nothing in the appearance 
of the room to afford any clue to the 
character of the house. It was large 
and dreary, with heavy black rafters 
crossing it. In a corner stood a great 
lumbering clothes press, and a chest 
bound with iron bands. In the centre 
wus a oaken table, with 
quaintly carved legs, and dark from age. 
Around it stood eleven heavy chairs 
with high backs ; on the top of each of 
which a grotesque face, wrought from 


ponderous 


the massive frame, grinned and gibbered 


at its neighbor across the table. 
] “ 


was one of these which Rulit 
from its place, and now occupied. On 
the opposite side of the room were 
twelve pegs driven in the wall, from each 
of which hung a long Dutch pipe. The 
chimney was wide and gaping, like the 
mouth of a cavern; the wood-work 
about it, from smoke, had become as 
dark as mahogany, and was ornamented 
with fantastic figures and strange goblin 
faces, which, with their puckered faces 
and lolling tongues, appeared, to Rulif's 
excited imagination, to be indulging 
devilish glee at his expense ; and as he 
watched them more intently, they 
seemed endowed with life. He could 
have sworn that they rolled their eyes 
and leered at him, and even that he 
heard a faint giggle. He coughed 
loudly, moved himself in his chair, and 
pushed it heavily across the floor. 

‘Tut, tut, this is nonsense,” said he ; 
‘I'm no child to yield to it.” 

He endeavored to hum a tune, and 
to persuade himself that he was jovial, 
and at his ease; but it would not do; 
his voice gradually sank into silence ; 
and he again found himself with his 
eyes riveted on the wood-work. 
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His restlessness was now become so 
intolerable, that he resolved, come what 
might, he would rouse the house. 

He looked toward the door; and, to 
his amazement, perceived that each 
chair, which but a moment before had 
been empty, was now occupied by a 
fantastic-looking fellow, in cocked hat 
and old fashioned small clothes. In 
front of each was a large pewter mug 
and a pipe; the former of which he 
applied to his lips, and bowed solemnly 
to his comrades, who returned his sa- 
lute in the same formal, cold manner. 
Rulif’s hair began to bristle; for he 
saw that each man had the same bluish 
complexion which he had observed in 
his guide, and that their eyes alone 
seemed to have life in them; and these 
glowed like coals. 

At length one of them, looking to- 
wards Rulif, said, in a low, sepulchral 
tone: ‘“ Where’s Anthony Quacken- 
boss? His seat is empty.” 

The others looked at the chair, and 
shook their heads. 

** He'll come attwo,” at length said one. 

“He'll come at two!” echoed the 
others; and there was a dead silence. 

“T suppose I’ve got the absent gen- 
tleman’s chair,” thought Rulif; “ and, 
upon my life, I'd much rather he were 
in itthan I. He can’t come till two; 
and if I could conveniently absent 
myself, I'd do it; for such a cut-throat 
looking company I never beheld.” 

But no time was given him to es- 
cape from his dilemma; for in the 
midst of his reflections, the door open- 
ed, and a tall, portly figure, but of the 
same death-like complexion as the 
others, entered. He bowed formal- 
ly to the company, and approaching 
the chair in which Rulif sat, lifted it 
to the table, as if it were empty, and 
seated himself. 

A chill, as of ice, shot through Ru- 
lifs bones at the touch; and rallying 
his faculties, he made a desperate 
leap, expecting to throw the stranger 
upon the table in front of him; but, to 
his amazement, he encountered no ob- 
stacle except the table ; with which 
he came violently in contact, leaving 
the new comer in the very seat which 
he had abandoned. 

“Thunder and lightning! I jumped 
through him!” exclaimed Van Pelt. 
With a single bound he was at the 
door, and seized the knob ; he tugged, 
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and tugged, but it was as immovable as 
iron. He suddenly thought of the 
expedient of the old man, and step. 
ping back, bowed as politely as the 
flurry of his spirits would permit; still 
it remained closed. The idea of eg. 
cape by the window then occurred ty 
him; but that, too, was fast; so seeing 
no mode of egress, he crouched in q 
corner, with his back against the wood. 
en chest, ready to fight to the death, 
But the compauy did not seem to po. 
tice him. 

**Where’s Brom Van Hook?” jp 
quired a tall, thin fellow, with a heavy 
eye and a hooked nose, who had 
hitherto smoked without speaking. 

‘He couldn’t come.” : 

“He always was a sad dog,” re. 
marked one. 

“He killed his wife; although it 
was never known.” 

A general “hist” silenced the speak. 
er. ‘* Dead men tell no tales.” 

‘When did you see Teunis Kny- 
pers !” inquired the tall man, with a 
heavy eye. “Ah! wasn’t he a rare 
boy ?”’ 

“ Ay, that he was,”’ responded sey- 
eral, in a breath. 

** He died in the year 1700,” added 
a little sententious ghost, who had tip- 
pled away at his mug until he had be- 
come maudlin. ‘I was at his funeral.” 

Rukf pricked up his ears; for the 
very farm which he now owned, had 
once belonged to a man by the name 
of Teunis Kuypers, a roystering, jovial 
fellow, who had died nearly a century 
previously. p 

‘“'Teunis’ father was a close-fisted 
old fellow ; but he’s paying for it. He 
wan’t be loose in a hundred years 
yet,” added the other, shaking his 
head. “He buried his money,—no 
one can tell where.” He sank his 
voice almost to a whisper, as he added, 
“It is said that even now Old Nick 
himself can’t get it out of him; and 
that he’s shut up for his obstinacy. 
But,” said he, placing his finger on the 
end of his nose, with a mysterious 
wink, “on his old farm are three beech 
trees growing together, with a rock 
wedged between their roots ; and there 
he used to sit by the hour. Some persons 
think his gold lies not far from them.” 

He shook his head knowingly ; and 
applying his pipe to his lips, smoked 
vehemently. 
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It may well be imagined that Rulif 
jost not a word of this conversation. 
He was the owner of the identical 
farm described, and now learned a se- 
eret respecting it, which he had never 
dreamed of. 

He was in hopes of hearing some- 
thing Which might afford a further clue 


to direct his investigations, but the 
speaker had evidently exhausted his 
knowledge, and the conversation took 


another turn. 

By degrees, as the night waned, and 
he was unmolested, Ralif lost his 
awe of the ghostly company ; but he, 
nevertheless, kept a wary eye on the 
door, determined to lose no opportunity 
of retreat. As he grew more at his 
ease, he was struck by a kind of family 
resemblance, which these antiquated 
cavaliers bore to his own neighbors ; and 
one in particular, a short, apoplectic 
looking fellow, in an exceedingly broad- 
skirted suit of snuff-colored small 
clothes, he would have sworn to have 
been copied from a picture which hung 
in the hall of Katrina’s own house. 
Their conversation, too, related to the 
neighborhood. They spoke of — 
which he had known from boyhood ; 
farms, of spots, of family names ; ved 
the persons whom they referred to, 
were dead and gone acentury ago: for 
he had a faint recollection of having 
heard his grandfather speak of them as 
dd men, even when he was a boy. 

“It's very strange,” thought he. “To 
hear these old fellows talk, one would 
suppose that Yonkers wasn’t Yonkers ; 
that I wasn’t Rulif Van Pelt, but some 
one else ; and that my farm belonged 
to a wind-dried old curmudgeon, who 
has been buried for a century. But 
I'll see them out.” 

This donghty resolution was not a 


little strengthened, by hearing the 
crow of a distant cock. The sound 
taught the ears of the revellers, for 


they pansed to listen, and their mirth, 
which had hitherto been of rather a 
boisterous character for men of their 
age and constitution, gradually died 
away : and finally, a dead silence reign- 
ed through the room. The gray of 
daylight was stealing in at the windows. 
As the light increased, they seemed to 
grow more pale and thin, their outlines 
became more and more indistinct, until 
they appeared merely like the shadowy 
forms of mist. ‘The room, too, was 
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fading away. Its walls waxed more 
and more dim and transparent; the 
massive chairs, the heavy wood-work, 
the great gaping chimney-place, were all 
me sIting away. At last, distant objects 
became visible throughthem. The trees 
and bushes could be seen, at first vague- 
ly, as if they were enveloped in fog ; 
but still amid them could be distin- 
guished the outlines of the room. The 
red sun was rising over the hills. Ru- 
lif rubbed his eyes, and when he open- 
ed them again all was gone. In front 
of him rose the tall forest, and the 
blasted tree, with the little spring at its 
foot; and near him stood his horse, 
cropping the grass. He turned to ex- 
amine the great chest, but found that 
he was leaning against the trunk of a 
tree, over which a ragged grape vine 
was scrambling on its way to a more 
lofty climbing-place. 

He sat up, stared about him, and 
rubbed his eyes. 

“ Then it was all a dream,” said he, 
“and old Garret Stryker’s ale has been 
humming in my head all night. But 
dream or not, I'll look into the matter, 
and we’ll see who Teunis Kuypers was.” 

With this resolution formed, he 
mounted his horse, and was not long in 
reaching his home. 

For weeks together he was missed 
from his usual haunts. No one could 
tell what had become of him. Cobe 
was the only man in the secret; and 
he looked wise, and kept his own coun- 
sel. He merely informed the good 
people that Rulif knew what he was 
about, and that he’d astonish them one 
of these days—two valuable pieces of 
information, which each man hastened 
to circulate, without loss of time. 
Rumors, too, got abroad, that Rukif had 
suddenly betaken himself to the culti- 
vation of his farm; for that such dig- 
ging and delving as was going on there, 
had not been heard of since Yonkers 
was a town, or Westchester a county. 
There was one thing, however, that 
puzzled them, which was, that the 
most of these indications of an agricul- 
tural taste were carried on in the woods, 
at the foot of trees where nothing could 
be planted, and among rocks where 
nothing could possibly grow, or in dark 
out of the way holes and corners of the 
place, which the sun could never reach. 

Day after day Rulif, followed by hig 
old body guard, was seen to sally out, 
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armed with pick-axe and spade, and to 
direct his course to the woods ; and as 
these things continued, and no explana- 
tion was given, people began to point to 
their heads, and to whisper that all was 
not right there with Ruiif. 

But these remarks were always made 
in a cautious manner; for whatever 
doubts might have existed as to his 
sanity, the vigor of his arm and the 
weight of his fist remained unquestioned, 
and several of those who mentioned their 
fears in a quiet way, at the same time 
suggested that the less the subject was 
spoken of the safer it might be ; and at 
all events cautioned all persons from 
quoting them as authority. 

Suddenly, however, a new cause of 
speculation arose. Cobe was seen to 
crack his knuckles, whistle to himself, 
and to shake his head with profound, 
but silent satisfaction. Then a total 
regeneration was observed in Rulit’s 
farm. The house was enlarged and 
repaired, fences were mended, fields 
which had run to waste were reclaimed, 
horses and oxen were purchased, the 
farm was well stocked, and in less than 
two months, the whole place bore a 
thrifty appearance. Reports then got 
afloat, of Rulif’s having inherited a large 
property from some unknown relative, 
of whom no one had ever heard. 

But stranger than all, Rulif was seen 
one fine afternoon mounted on his black 
horse, directing his course to the abode 
of the fair Katrina Stryker. There 
was nothing stealthy or underhanded 
in his movements; his whole air and 
manner were those of a person who 
felt that he was of weight in the world. 
He rode leisurely up to the door, and 
walked quietly in. Old Garret met him 
cordially, and with somewhat of defer- 
ence; for the rumors which were in 
circulation, had reached his ears, and 
Rulif had risen rapidly in his estima- 
tion. The fair Katrina, too, with a 
downcast eye and crimson cheek, saw 
him enter. She had heard of his 
changed fortunes; she called to mind 
their last parting, and her heart died 
within her. Rulif, too, recollected it; 
and although he was ready to take her 
in his arms, and to tell her he had 
forgiven all, yet there was still lingering 
a little feeling of pique, which caused 
him to salute her coldly, while he re- 
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quested a few moments private conyer. 
sation with her father. 

The minutes, however, lengthened 
into an hour before they reappeared, 
No sooner, however, did they re-enter 
the room, than Rulif, without a word, 
saluted Katrina with a succession of 
hearty smacks, without the slightest 
sign of disapprobation from her father. 
who walked up and down the room jp 
profound abstraction, muttering to him. 
self: 

‘Mein Gott! one hundred tousand 
dollars! Mein Gott! It’s wonderfy] !” 

‘The precise nature of the commu. 
cation which produced such excitement 
in the mind of the usually sedate 
Garret Stryker, does not appear. But 
it was such as to quiet all opposition tp 
Rulif’s designs upon Katrina, and to 
display his character in a light in which 
her father had hitherto never viewed 
it. 

In a few weeks he led his blooming 
bride to the altar, and when, at last 
the worthy Garret had pillowed his 
head among the Rulif 
stepped into his house and acres. And 
as years rolled on, half a dozen hard 
fisted little Van Pelts had made their 
appearance, proving their right to the 
name by their aptness at a quarrel, and 
becoming the terror of the neighborhood 
by their strong marauding propensities, 
which they indulged at the expense of 
all the orchards and melon _patehes 
within a mile of their paternal domain. 

As Rulif advanced in years, he kept 
at home and grew sedate; and his 
opinions being always backed by a 
pocket full of hard dollars, were of great 
weight in the community. And al- 
though the old rantipole spirit would 
ometimes ooze out, and lead him to 
gallop off to a horse-race or a‘ ock-fight, 
yet these were rely as 
trifling vagaries, unpardonable, indeed, 
in a poor man, but which in a rich man 
should be winked at and forgotten. 

And when, in process of time, be 
was laid in the family vault of the Van 
Pelts, a long address was made by 
Dominie Van Blarcon, who descanted 
at length upon the depth of his mind 
and pocket, to the great edification a 
his hearers, who retired sadly to their 
houses, thinking to themselves that 
verily a great man had fallen in Israel. 
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SPANISH BALLADS. 


Translated from the Spanish. 


BY EDWARD MATURIN. 


BALLAD XVIII. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF NUMANTIA. 





The Spar ler says—“ The ion of the French is so fresh in the memory, that it is 
sufficient t the u itants of Zaragossa i tated the desperate example of Numantia against 
” Mont travedy of ¢ is Grachus, alludes thus to Scipio, and the bitter extremities, of want 
an Numantians Kememb rest thou not the fell work of the destroyer 
Scir the { Nurmantia, which blackened and cursed our name throughout the world?” 


unconquer’d band, that ne'er knew flight or fear, 
with fire, and sword and spear, 

The conqueror of Carthage goes, in Afric’s fields renown'd, 

To win for Rome Numantia, or raze her to the ground. 


No sooner, then, his warrior-men, with sword and bnekler bright, 
In war-arr , at break of Vv; in litt’ ng armour dight, 
lain, by Darro’s* oO) len water, 


‘+n to deeds of blood and slaughter : 


“Soldiers! the ; that ye bear are emblems of the day; 
Rome’s | ty « s, where’er 1s felt its genial ray. 
May t ss its oF for n trinmpnh sustain her as she thes, 

; oe } . : Bi . ' 
To make her t m in the depths of yonder skies 

. ’ 

HR ve f | oO gain br eT name, 
mi » c at 1 . ' 
Than e’er was set by Glory yet, upon the serou of Fame 
Remember. that the deeds of war shall live to future years— 
_— ' 1 ' oe | ; ° a 
Lhe victors. the triumpl! il car! the captive chain’d in tears !”’ 


Nor heard these men their leader, then, impatient for the fray ; 





For « eri | rend the skies. and cleave the vault of day: 
“To arms! to arms!” from left to right, from right to left they crv— 
The ir upon shi they smite, and raise their banners high. 


1 s advance, with targe and lance, the might of Roman power, 
solves to make the tented field the proud Numantian’s grave, 


Roman sword should yield, or crouch as Roman slave. 


The Numantine, in serried line, as he looks from his guarded tower 
\ 
| 
I 


No bread thev have for famish’d life, within those ‘leaguer’d walls ; 

- 1 c 1 ° “c 1 - oO 
She bares her breast, the fearless wife, and ‘fore her husband falls ; 
She quails not at the naked knife, and with her babe she prays, 


Death from the arm that guarded her from wrong in other days. 








cant ‘aig ini eed actin sciecaleatiin 
— ga a is Rt IR ; ives its name fro! 
*This river (an abbreviation forthe Spanish De Oro), derives it ume fro 
tradition that its sands were golden. 
c 
VOL. XVII.—NO. XC. 40 
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They build a blazing fire the while, and in their strong despair, 
Resolve to make that flame the pile of all that’s rich and fair. 

In low, but sternest voice, they cry, that pale but iron band: 

‘‘ Tart day shall rather see them die, than Spain a conquer’d land !” 


Th’ exulting Roman, heedless, then, of what was done or said, 


1 
Amid that ghastly troop of men, resolv’d and undismay’d 
“To arms! to arms!’ from left to right, from right to left they ery ; 


The spear upon the shield they smite, and raise their banners high! 


BALLAD XIX 
BOABDIL’S LAMENT. 


The Moorish king doth ride alone, alone without his host ; 
And many a tear and bitter groan pr claim Alhama lost. 


He rideth from Elvira’s cate, forth thro’ Granada’s town, 


i : : op ss 
Phat town he sway’d as king of late, with sceptre and with crown. 


That fallen was Alhama’s tower beneath the Chr word ; 

Woe worth the 1 enger! woe worth the 1 that | e! 
He smote the tre sla to ea —the ] 1 tidi t 

' » vaulted on } 1 +! ] Yd with trer no } 

i ( klv w r°d—* Christi: sy] 1 we | sway M ] 
Along the Zac e guides his mettled Arab 1 : : 

And th Is « him as he rides, a kin ut a throne!” 

And s A 1's walls the king his entry 1 

Wi : ‘ A iA ‘ 

Te , ny . te: 


)~D ] ‘ 1 } ‘ . ' 
Vihan S i ( ( } ] 
) > a } 
Pea ‘ I 7 ‘ } 
Be vengeance Alha { —t \ * 
The NT s 7 +} V 1 ¢} N Vv } the te, 
Hear irk : “ 
\ +) ' +] ‘ . 
‘ 3 8} i, i ¥v } rs 
: ; 
With seymita ire, m e alr, and t t ] s 
Obedient to that wa last. t] 
WT) AT 
When a hoai LOO out a \¥ mir } 
* Wherefore!” t king replied, \ \ it 
Alhama is the ( F 1 r tl the 
The: spake an old Alfaqui, hoar and weak with years he stood : 
= Re me mb Tr. king! thy ] lace f] or 18 stain'’d w th M yslem | od ¢ 
Th’ A bence rrage’s blood was she | within this very room; 


In Alhama’s cold and spectal dead, king! read thou thy 


Tiss 


anu 











er, | 
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BALLAD XX. 


BOABDIL’S FAREWELL. 





ere’s Weeping in Granada’s town—there’s wailing near and far— 
Dim isthe Zegris’s emerald crown, and wan’d the crescent-star ! 
aquis chaunt the Proph t’s praise » as they move in sadness on, 
Whiue m mnks their pious voices raise to the glory ofthe Son!” 
Where the Crescent late its lustre shed a milder glory falls, 
For the banner’d Cr is widely spread within Granada’s walls ; 


Within the mosque the Christian kneels, without are Christian spears ; 
And as ‘7’e Deum loudly peals, the Moor drops burning tears! 




















high the banners of Castille above the Christian band; 
Bursts forth iz and joyous peal—“ The Moor hath left the land !” 
March ‘ +} Vi lems thro’ o7 ate, their pe nnons drooping low ; 
th er me with ste p eiate, the proud, exulting foe ! 
i 
Hie} i] ‘ +} ms } vore tramp! s the king ts earth: 
While his S; s heard Boabdil pour these words of sadr forth : 
F of my hon and faith! Granada! fare thee well; 
1 l } 1? 
r love of thee his latest breath thy king would dearly sell! 
‘The Moor full seven hundred years within thy walls held sway— 
W ( n for tl rs he makes us shed to-day ! 
the I clr my ¢ t breath, but far from thee shall dic 
M avenge Gra a’s faith! Thy sword smite Christentie ! 
M ‘i thon, of hich and h rdnan me 
for) mM brow ch t of his fame 
| 3 t \ e' ve trive nh ¢ i ir 
And M 0 ivé l l ie ( ist 
( } 3 i] q ! were Vv rn )’ é ty le 1. t 14 ar ] bh] | 
I ch t 3; were dead! 
Q 1] 4 ct city | last ! 
A l { rail Vi raay < t 
my ‘ . +} thy walls that is not doom’d to die: 








\ >. a : 
es 
‘Pp le, and kingdom, all are gone! Son, wherefore dost thou breath ? 
own with yon wavi onfalon !—your swords, ye traitors, sheathe ! 
lhon’st hung upon these breasts, but now tbis arm ld smite thee dead: 
For I spurn the brand, in a craven’s hand, as the crown on a traitor’s head!” 
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BALLAD XXI. 


LAMENT OF DON RODERICK. 


‘ 


The painted bird forgets his lay, and folds his wings in rest, 
Faded the amber light of day, and gloom is in the West; 

The earth in solemn silence hears the murmur of the wave, 
As its watery tribute on it bears, to make the sea its grave. 


Dimly shines the evening-star, like the fair bride of night, 

Sailing in her pearly car o’er waves of misty light; 

And scarce, I ween, the moon is seen through rack and drifting cloud, 
For the storm hath wrapt the midnight sky in a pale and dismal shroud. 


And who is he o’er mount and vale who wends his we ary way— 
Wom his weeds, his chee ki is pale , and hair in disarray ? 
Rodrigo, from hone bloody plain of Jerez takes his flight 

To shun the heaps of his thousands slain—for a King a sorry sight ! 
And he hath ta’en a sad disguise on that drear and lonely way— 
Weeds that a Palme r would not prize, so torn and bare “are they; 
No jewell’d crown upon his head—no sceptre doth he hold ; 

sut poor and tatter’d robes instead of purple and of 


What soldier now could recognize the King he once ador’d ? 
Who could think that tatter’d guise concealed a kingly sw 
Where are the glittering gems that shone in victory’s bright 


Gems the Goths themselves had won from foes as strong as tl] 

Many a dint his armor bears, and many a crimson stain 

Upon tS pol sh’d oe ars—the blood of Moorish sl 

With blood and dust his face was smear’d—his head in tl} ] ( 

The triumph of that luckless day was the reed on which he leant! 

Through vale and plain, with slacken’d rein, Orelia bears him on ; 
His courser true, that weary dav. master and ste+ La ne! 

With weary limb and lightless eve, with faint d drooping head, 
relia trod the midnight way, unknowing where it led. 


Sad images the horseman’s eye at ev'ry ste p assail, 
Anon he hears the Moorish ery, anon the Christian per 


He dan s not look to heaven, for there God speaks in ev ry ton 





He dares not look to earth—alas! that earth is not his own! 
That land is now ar ther’s—he has nor crown nor throne: 
He throws wi th pride the t ide, and s fles « ry roa! 
‘Wo! wo betide the hour,” l, * I first felt passion’s fires— 
' 


} y {,.1] F y v ’ ‘ , —_ 
iis casei ts day I fell a prey to Love's a irst desires! 


6 "Twas not the part f Gott ic Kir ir his pe ple to be wray 
For the deadly wi woman’s smile, or her eyes’ deceitful ray. 
iithiciata a ae h lom’s glory gone, and where my people's trust? 


Where are my sceptre and my throne? All trampled to the ln 


And Cava !—thou, fair enemy: thou Helena of Spain 
Oh would to God that I were blind ere I had worn thv chain; 
But in thy beauty slept the fire the flint within it bears: 
13 


Our luckless passion now, alas! can scarce be quench'd by tears. 





> 


es 


mber, 
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“ Woul i oan ian, that thy dagger’s point—foul traitor that thou art !— 
Had found its way through harness-joint, and pierc’d my very heart ! 
The sce hordes of Afric’s land o’erspre ¥ our hills and plains— 
[J would the fragment of this brand could rend thy traitor’s veins !” 


He bow'd his head upon his breast—his words were low and faint— 
His lips In agony were prest to the image of his saint ;* 

weary steed to earth fell dead! T = knight full sore he wee ps— 
cil sad he kee ps. 


The 

Upon the sward he makes his bed, and vy 
And ever from his lips there fell a prayer for conquer’d Spain, 

T! hat God w oul 1 smite the Infidel, and break his country’s chain ; 

And oft amid the ling’ring night he’d gaze upon his steed, 

Dream o’er again the Moorish fight and Orelia’s arrowy speed. 


BALLAD XXII. 


LAMENT OF RODERICK IN THE GARDEN. 


Amid the garden’s clust’ring beds, where rose and lily pale 
Shri a blingly, their dewy heads ‘neath ev’nings dus sky veil, 


The roneless Kine Rodrigo strays, while thought vith magic wand 


Conjures bright dreams of other days, when the Goth ruled o’er the land. 


Th irkle of the fountain bright falls darkly on his eye; 
The murmur of its arrowy flight upon s heart sank heavily: 
The rose hath lost her damask hue—all wither'd is her leaf; 
And the lily, ‘tis the emblem true of Rod’rick’s pallid grief. 


Bright hues, in ¢ lusters, ’round were spread to rlad the gazer’s eye; 
Nature’s bright hand aronnd a ee . 
But eve r wav'd her shado wy wal | o'er every flowret’s breast, 


A id lull’ 1, as! y a mot he r’s hi int l, they clos’ d their leaves in rest. 


His hurried step betray’d the thoug rht, repentance’ keenest pang ; 
In solitude the Goth had sought to t her poison’d fang. 
He lean’d in sadness ’gainst a tree, its boughs of leaves were bare, 


in accents of despair. 


And with a broken voice spake he, 


“Lo! everv plagne bene ath the heav’n within this breast hath found 


Its darken’d home, by vengeance giv’n, to rend each gaping wound ; 
The elements themselves conspire, for water dims the eye ; 


Within my breast ’s a raging fire, and air begets the sich. 

os The urt] al I he th mercy s] Owl her terrors are conceal’d, 

For in the tomb, that darkened home, Life’s fountains are congeal’d 
And with met weed the hour _ Fat comes upon friend and foe, 
And stifl’d is the burning pulse « ’ Hate, in icy realins below. 


e ( that float and stray, as they heavenward take their flight, 
Like incense laid by dying Day on the altar of the Night, 
Are link’d with te arful m emory ( of hours forever fled ; 
Those flowers have grown beneath thine eye, and now, alas! they're dead ! 
“ In every faded rose I seek that bright and blushing bloom, 
That, Cava, once adorn’d thy cheek, dark signet of my doom! 





el 


* The Goths were Christians.— Vide Sismondi’s “ Histoire du Mid 
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And vainly stris 
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e in each to trace the memory of thee, 


1 He 


Whose image Time shall ne'er erase, how long so e’er it be. 


** Hard as the mountain-rock, the tree whose trunk supports me now; 


, 


Silent its leafy melody, and wither’d every bough ; 


But, Cava, harder far art thou than rock 


The very life-blood of this heart hath 


or agea tree— 


* y h 1 
ech, tl css he y i 
—_ -——$_—_—— 


THE MALTHUSIAN THEORY, 


DISCUSSED IN A CORRESPONDENCE 


GEO. TUCKER, OF THE 


~ 
— 


Unive \ i ef 
Dear Sin,—Your letter of the 17th 
of last month, which, however, 1 not 
reach m 1 mor four weeks 
aiter its date, wou e received an 
immediate re ior the recent ¢ - 
turbances an stud s I have 
eve sin é Wi lly cnga l as- 
j t , ' ite ) 





I . 
n first nd, agreeably \ r 
request, L copies OT } 
the hope 1 y may come to | | 
i 
I re you ¢ c China. 
I will you with some 
f 1 iLlons ¢ oOlnts ¢ mv iete- 
t i the 22a OF PF ¢ lary, W you 
seem 1 \ rei misa] nded ; 
and | f that, in mor 
p s ‘ ns of Dusimess, m have 
scarcely yet found time to give my vo- 
mi 13 e} and its dry details a 
thorougn per isa] I] never meant to 
admit that * the decline in the value 
of the products of manufacturing labor, 
resulting from the progress of popula- 


tion, naturally brings with it a corre- 


di j ; » the 9] aor 
sponding aecime in the vaiue or agri- 


pt so far as the 
latter is counteracted by the increase 
in the cost of transportation.” On the 
contrary, 1 stated, and endeavored to 
show, by facts as well as argument, 
that the progressive cheapness of ma- 
nufactures can have but a small, a par- 


cultural produce, exct 


UNIVERSITY Of} 


BETWEEN ALEX. H. EVERETT AND PROF, 


VIRGINIA. 


M OUR ) 

tli I, nd a ten rary effect in retarding 
tl creasing diffi y of procuring 
food r ant ! ilatior 
and, Conse lent li 
rise of raw produce f wages 
with t | ress of society, can n 
T t ( ‘ | r ns o 
food t] Vy a ( ‘ means 
eXce] f ar furtl 
in n 


ool , a 
f of impor food « ) 
Ct I A thr anieias 
‘ _ 
! I W ] i a i 
7 I 
. . 
t , % 
l J t { I 
f 
i 
¢ 
S er erwe 
A> U »t es 
I} G ' le of « 


s Y Of I I ce OF 
i 
i ‘ Ww < Z I » rie 
cons r tl ( 1 co 
try, Pp ‘ 3 nr 
SO eS, nid sl count 
i ’ nroy ST Tl S . i d, 
‘ sé tne lay af | ur ‘ ne ] rer s 
real wage ee r, ¥ 
go ) ! ( hey extre ai col er 
the whole world as com! 

i : a ‘ 
you Wl @iso acres if the expediel! 


of importation cannot be resorted 
It is then only those civil communities 
which have c 
that can profit by the expedient. But 
since for every country that imports 
there must be another that exports, and 
some may be presumed neither to im- 


mmerce with otners, 
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port nor export, it follows that the im- 
porting cot intries cannot be the greater 


er. As then the condition which 


num 
you admit to be necessary to a c miinu- 
ed rise of wares with an increase of 
po yalation, Is linpractica gle DY a coun 
ty li ted to its own resources tor food, 
wy the who world, regarded as one 
com ind by the greater nume- 
{ thie irate civil cum! cs 
your ! ‘ your ow rout s, 5 0 
the re il rule put the cas In whica 
it ma ye tru 1ust be regarded as 
exceptions Accordin , the number 
at cou es wil | tua port 
Pp of the i vd Iii l by th lat toa 
| iss, 18 Col Luly ly sma 
sul} f hus ob ned are not hk Ly to 
col e; andt cal permane t- 
vinerease. But turther,—with all the 
aid afflurded by this temporary source, 
] know ho ury in Ui world, ex- 
ceptthe few under tI peculiar circum- 
stances of t United States, in which 
wages, that real w es, estimated 
1, have ‘t risen 
le 


SITY So pu 
1 inswer to my remark that tl 
cost of ansporting prov ym 
any ¢ rau adistance ** W 1 ab- 
sorb t \ ie of t! artic you ly 
0 t] ived the ry of pri tha 
t! V of the article at tl pla t 
Ww re 1 ] wanted determined y 
the cost of produ nd trans} . 
tion. But my |] 1, So tar from 
| r in ¢ t Ww that th ,18 @ 

col ury trom 1 

There is a peculiarity he produc- 
t 1 transp ot provisions, at 
which 1 thought it sufficient to hint, 
which makes : the ory in question 
apply to them in a dik rent way It m 
that in which it ap] lies to other com- 
modities. A cask of wine, a chest of 
tea, or a bale of cloth. may be trans- 


ported by water ar 1 land to 
those who produced it, and 
ifficient to repay the ac- 

of prod 1 ‘tion al nd con- 
Lined on 
easier terms. But there is a limit to 
the transport of ” visions, which they 
cannot pass, let the price at the place 
where the y are ae be what it may. 
Human food must be consumed in the 
production and transport of that very 
food; and after repaying the cost of 
production, and the ordinary profits of 
trade, it obviously cannot be transport- 


podes ot 
bring a price 
cumulated cost 


veyance, if it could not be obt 
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ed to a greater distance than would be 
sufficient to consume the residue. It 
involves a contradiction, a moral impos- 
sibility, to suppose wheat habitually 
transported to anoth f country, when a 
greater quantity of wheat or its equi- 
vould be consumed in the pro- 
duction or transportation. "Whenever, 
then, the distance is great enough to 
produce this result, importation ceases. 
Thus Indian com could not be wagoned 
to a market at a distance requiring ten 
days to travel it, or 180 miles, however 
high the price at that market, if in that 
time the horses would consume, as the 
probably would, one-half the load, and, 
the other half in returning, 
even were the owner content to lose the 
value at the place of departure, his 
own time, &c. Or we may take an il- 
lustration from ice, one of the products 
of Massachusetts. It is gradually 
melting away, and, whatever may be 
its price abroad, the trade that may be 
carried on in this article must be short 
of the distance when it would be all 
althou gh your very in- 
nious and enterpriz " count a - 
have succe ded i n conve yil ig it to C 
cutta, yet they would find no tanner’s 
bark, which would check the consump- 
tion of food, which is inseparable from 
the production and transport of food. 


(his is one reason several 
1 


Vaient 


of course, 


dissolved. And 


among 


Oo rs Why every cou try of tole rable 

extent is c mpel ed to re ly upor 1 its own 
’ 

inherent resources for the princi al sup- 


if its food. 
A word or two on those improve- 
ments in skill hi 


and machine ry in Great 
Britain, on which you so much rely in 
maintaining that the wages of labor 
ise with the incre ase of population. 
Without stopping as I mis ght 
easily do, that the notion of the gain 
or saving eflected by these maxpegte . 
nt to the 
800 millions of men, or even of 300 
millions, is wild and hy pe rbolical in the 


and without insistin fF on the 


to show, 


ment labor of 


nts, be ing equival: 


extreme ¢§ 
fact that more sober estimates have 
reduced the number to 20 or 25 mil- 
lions, I will merely remark, that if the 
multiplication of man’s power. over 
brute matter were so great as you sup- 
pose it to be, it could have no effect in 
the increasing difficulty of procuring 
food, except to the partis al extent I have 
mentione d ; and that its influence, even 
in cheapening manufactures, must be 
determined by a very different formula 
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from that you have adopted. By far 
the largest portion of labor-saving ma- 
chines have no appre ciable effect what- 
ever on the price of manufactures, and 
many of the residue tend rather to pre- 
vent the rise of price than actually to 
lower it—as those in coal mines, &c. 
The prices of hardware and cutlery are, 
perhaps, about half what they were a 
century agoe Linen fabrics are all 
cheaper, though to a extent. 
Those of wool and silk are very little 
reduced in price. Coal, after having 
risen, has fallen to its former 


less 


again 


price. In those of cotton the reduction 
has been incomparably the greatest. 
By the united etlect of the inventions 
or the steam-engine , the spinning-jenn) 

the es r-loom and Whitn: y s cotton- 
gin, probably 8 yards of cotton cloth 


may now be bought for the same price 
which one yard woul ld have cost sixty 
years since; and the cotton ‘wieeatie. 
tures give en ployment, pr rhaps, to 
one-third of the whole manufacturing 
labor of Great Britain, and constitute 
more than half the exports. Let us 
now apply the touchstone of i 
ence, to see he yw all this saving of la- 
b Tr, whic] ll, red iw red as it is bel iow your 
all will admit to be prodi- 
condition of the la- 
borer. He can now for a day’s work 
buy more and better shirts, &c., and 
his wife and daughters may wear more 
and better gowns and petticoats. Many 
other little comforts are also more at- 
tainable ; but as to the far more import- 
ant matter of food, the same day’s work 
will earn him a smaller number of 
pounds of bread or meat: from which 
it would appear that whatever effect 
the progress of the useful and 
sical arts may have had in augmenting 
the quantity of food, whether by im- 
provements in husbandry or by means 
of foreign commerce, that effect ha 
been neutralized, and more than neu- 
tralized, by an increase of population. 
In short, sir, the supposition that the 
real wages of labor, estimated in pro- 
visions, will increase with the increase 
of population, seems to me pretty 
much the same as to suppose that the 
price of bread will fall in a besieged 
town: the only difference between the 
two cases being, that in one the price 
rises in consequence of an increased de- 
mand, and in the other of a diminished 
supply. And if, in the one case, some 
few countries, under peculiar circum- 


estimates, 


gious, affects the 


unclas- 
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stances, like the United States, may 
experien ‘e no fall of wages with the 
increase of population, or, in the other 
tase, an individual may here and the re, 
by extraordinary efforts and addre 88, 
make his earnings keep pace with the 
gradual rise of bread, these 
ceptions must be regarded but as tem. 
porary, and, sooner or later, they must 
obey the general law. 
It is now, I fear, 
that, in this discussion, we, by a com- 
mon infirmity, are ’ for vie- 
tory as well as truth; and it is equally 
apparent that many - arrow, as good 
as those already used, still lurks in our 
quive rs, by reason of whi ‘h oo 
versy, even now so far exc¢ 
é first expected, 


rare ex. 


but too apparent 


contending 


g what 
may be in- 
terminably protracted. To 
inconvenie nt a re sult, what do you say 
to our agreeing that either may put an 
end to it wher ever he th inks proper, 
by publishi Ing our correspon dence ? In 
that event, the “ impartial public,” as 
now call it, in form 


either of us 


avol id & 


we mus 


y its con- 


clusions, may a mit t, pe a s, that we 
Y th 


know someth ng of the subject: and 
though it should de ny us this praise, it 
cannot fail to give us credit for good 


temper and civility in our disputation, 
as we l] as for constanc y of purpose. 
You will soon have an excellent Op 


portunity ae bringing your theory to 
the test of observation and e x perience, 

According to ‘that theory, wages ought 
to be higher in China than in any other 
country in the world. It is equal to 
any other in the industry and manual 
skill of its people, and it exceeds all 
others in density ; yet, if I have been 
rightly informed, the minimum rate of 
wages there are not, as in eve ry part 
of E urope, enoug rh to support a family, 
but bare by enough to support the indi- 

vidual laborer. But, you will say, 
s they have no steam-engines and spin- 
ning-jennies, and they do not import 
provisions. That is true; but what 
effect could labor-saving machines have 
in saving them from the necessity of 
eating dead cats, for want of better 
food? Or how could they lessen the 
number of those who are now willing 
to do a day’s work for jess than a good 
meal ™ And what would importation 
avail towards feeding 300 millions of 
people ? That country must, at all 
events, afford abundant materials for 
illustrating our subject; and though I 
risk your there obtaining farther argu- 
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ments to refute or to puzzle me, I cor- 
didly wish you a safe arrival in the 
Jeb-stial Kmpire, and a pleasant and 
prot ftable residence there. 

With sentiments of 
lam, &c. &c., 


friendship and 


r spe ys 


(Signed,) Grorce TUCKER. 
Hon. A. H. Everett. 
NO. VIII. 


Mr. Everett to Professor Tucker 


New York, May 25, 184! 
Dear Sir,—lI received, since my 
arrival here from Boston a few days 
avo, your letter of the 28th ult. | 


shall embark lay or two for C 


and am now entirely occupied in pre- 


pari x fo the expedition. During our 
1 shia iriaes r shall hi es 
three months voyaure Snail nay i 
ple leisure for correspot lence, and | 
will prepare an answer on board tl 


Col novus, W h 


from some port 


ich I may, perhaps, ser 

where we may touch 
Celestial Empire. 

dear 


friend and ob 


on our Way to the 


; : 
In the meantime, | remain, 


very truly, your 
servant, 
(Signed,) A. H. Evererr. 
Hon. Ge ] r 
NO. IX. 


Mr. Everett to Professor Tucker. 


On board the U. 8. Ship Columbus, 


July 16, 1845. 
Sir—Agreeably to my pro- 
from New York, | 

leisure afforded by 
make a few 


DEAR 


mise, in my note 


avail myself of the 
my present position to 
comments upon your last letter. 

Permit me you that it was 
not from want of attention to the prece- 

[ did not take up in de- 
points upon which you 
letter with great 
several times—once aloud to a 
friend, with whom I conversed fully 
upon every suggestion. If 1 did not 
attend to them all in my re ply, it was 
| thought any of them un- 
important, but because ‘I considered 
some of them, though in themselves va- 


to assure 


ding one that 
tail all the 
touch. I read the 
care 


not because 


luable and interesting, as not bearing 
directly upon the question we have 


been discussing. 

I concur with vou in the opinion that 
after an improvement has taken place in 
the productiveness of manufacturing la- 
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bor, the price of the product gradually 
falls abroad as well as at home. L had 
| meres remarked in my answer to 
y ' first letter, that competition soon 
reduces the profits in this branch of 
trade to the ordinary level. At this 
point it is regularly carriedon. ‘The 
exchange d are furnished on 
both sides at the cost of production with 
the usual profit. The importer ad- 
vances the cost of transportation and 
the duty, if there be one, adding them 
with his own profit, to the price at 
which he purchases the article. to the 
retail dealer, who in turn, sells it at this 
price, with his own profit added, to the 
consumer. The advantage obtained 
by the community, in which the in- 
crease of p jpulation has taken place, 
consists in getting their manufactures at 
much lower rates than be their 
rate at which it 
raised in the with the 
ldition for the cost of trans- 


artic les 


fore, and 


food at the cheapest 


can be best soils, 
nece ssary a 
portation. 
In regard to the operation of the 
cost of transporting provisions from a 
, Which has been 
oue of the principal points in discussion 
between us, you adhere in your last 
letter to the suggestion made in the 
preceding one, that the case of provi- 
sions forms in this respect a sort of ex- 
ception to the usual course of the laws 
of trade, according to which the value 
of articles at the place where they are 
wauted, is in general determined by the 
cost of transportation and production ; 
and the only effect of increasing the 
transportation is to make an 
equivalent addition to the price paid 
bythe consumer. You appear to think 
that these rules do not ope rate in the 
usual way in the case of provisions for 
the reason that human food is con- 
sumed in producing and transporting 
food. Concurring with you in the cor- 
rectness of this last suggestion, I must 
say that I am not able to perceive how 
the case of provisions differs in this re- 
from that of any other arti- 
cle. The subsistence of the pro lucer 
and carrier is one of the regular ele- 
ments in the price of every product of 
labor. If we suppose, as you appear to 
do, in the cases you state ‘by way of il- 
lustration, that ‘the carrier takes the 
provisions intended for his own use with 
him, and that they completely fill his 
carriage, he will, of course, have none 
left to sell at his place of destination. 


distance upon the trade 


cost of 


spect 
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But the same would be true of a 
trade in any other article. If the food 
intended for the carrier occupy the 
whole of the carriage, he can no more 
carry broadcloth or hardware than In- 


dian corm. 


1 On this point I can only 
: 3 
} 


lat ] he ive 
letter, that the cost of prac 
transportation, however hi 
will not prevent the 
trade, so lone as the 
al oat to purchase the article at 
Your idea, if 
rightly understand you, is, that when the 


subsistence of the carrier 


repeat w said in a preceding 


lInetinn « 
maciion and 


h it may be, 


prosec ution of the 


consumer 18 al le 


the enhanced price. 


—_ 


1s equal to the 
cost of producing the article, the trade 
ceases. But there are numerous 
in which the cost of transportation, in- 





cluding, of course, the subsistence of the 
carrier, and the duty, far exceeds th 
cost of production. The duty now im- 
posed at Havana upon flour imported 
in American vessels, which is ten dol- 


lars the barrel, is double the cost of pro- 
duc ion. The duty impose England 
saa importation of good Virginia sta- 
pie salinten, amounts to several hundred 
per cent. upon the cost of oo ‘ 
The only question in regard to the prac- 
tical ility of a parti cular branch of trad 


is, whether it will pay the canes 
mercantile profit. If it will not, it 
must be al lf it will, it will 
be continued whatever may be the pro- 
portion which the cost « f transp rtation 
bears tothat of production. 

You appear to think that I hav 
greatly overrated the extent of the im- 
provements in tl productiveness of 
manufacturing labor in Great Britain, 
and state particularly that your ow n es- 
timate is considerably lower than 
This remark must have been made in- 
advertently, for you will find, on recur- 
ring to my lette or, that your estimate, 
though much lower than some others 
that I allude to is a good deal higher 
than the one that I assume for the pre- 
sent purpose. After remarking that 
some persons have estimated this im- 
provement at three thousand per cent., 
and others at eight thousand, I assume 
for practical use the calculation of one 
hundred. You say that the best judges 
consider the improvement as eqniva- 
lent to the labor of from twenty to 
twenty-five millions of men. This upon 
a working population of from eight to 
ten millions, is equivalent to an addition 
of from two to three hundred per eent. 


to the productiveness of the labor of the 


vandone d. 


mi ne. 





[ December, 


community, which is double or trisle 
the amount that | assume. 

Although 
} os | ‘ 
three times as hich as mine, 
purposely reduced to the lowest 

~ , 

in order to preclude the ossibj- 
lity of mistak 
that | have met with no calculation 
which brings down the 





your estimate is two or 


e or cavil, I must 


extent of im- 
provements in manufacturing labor so 
as you do, in estimating 1 


equivalent to an addition of only 





irom twenty lo twenty -five mil- 
he ! ‘ me M r. John RQ une \ 
Adams, who, from his familiarity with 
the state of England, and with politi al 
lr j i es In general, mus b regarde ! 
as a highly respectable authority, re- 
presents them In or ot his eches in 
Congres as equivalent to the labor ¢ 
three hundred millions. Robert Owe 
mes eight hundred; and althou 
| 3] i es may be often vi- 
irv, ther ably 1 man ly- 
ng better a ted with the statisti- 
cal details of t tate of mi ictur- 
es vy in his ov country. It is 
ne iry, \ er, 10r m to en- 
la pon this } t defence « f 
position taken in my preceding let 
whoere, yr r to b ent rely on th 
ife side, I have, as 1 remarked before, 
sumed, the very iow estimate Of oniy 
| I I D 


You intimate that the correspon- 
dence between us seems to | 
reached its natural termination, and in 
that | aeree with you. I am not con- 
cious of having been influenced in 
commencing or conducting it by a 
mere desire of vi ‘tory, tha is, of con- 
vincing you of the correctness of my 
[ am well aware that the 
ae effect of all contr \ 


| } : 
strenothen each party in his own views. 


opi 10ns. 


! . 

versy 18 to 
In your address to the Institute, you as- 
| principl in 
po litical econ my, that wages must 
fall in this country with the progress of 
population, without stating your rea- 


son tor enterta 


sumed as an acknowledg 


ing this idea. I hav 
for many years past felt a strong inter 
est in the question of the effect of the 
progress of "population upon the supply 
of the means of subsistence, and the ge- 
neral reward of labor, considering it as 
the leading one inthe science, and as 
lying at the bottom of the various plans 
for social reform, that successively 
agitate the community. Regarding 


you as one of the highest authorities 





co 
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in the country upon a question on poli- 
tical philosophy, | was anxious to learn 
whether your reasons for entertaining 
opinions alluded to were peculiar to the 
yourse if, or were the same with those 
of the British disciples of the school 


was for the 
If upon this 


writing 


Malthus; and it 
purpose of informing mnys¢ 
i 


I took the 


point that liberty ot 


to you. Your first letter gave me the 
informati mn that I sought : and L should 
not have troubled you with any com- 
ments upon the points on whic h we dif. 


not particularly request d 
me to do so. 
Acrecing with me 
¢ 


in the opinion that 
progre 38 Of popu lation is 


the naturally 
attended with a positive increase in the 
productiveness of both manufacturing 
and agricultural labor, you apprehend 
a decline in the rate of wages from 
the effect of a deficiency in the si pply 
of food, whi hy uu suppose to be ano- 
ther result of the same cause. A 
deficiency of this kind in the supply 
of food or any othe r art ‘le. of course 
corrects its¢ lf, so far as this can be done 
by the recular operation of the laws of 
trade; and there is no apparent rea 

son why provisions, if deficient, may 
not be introduced by sea or land, to anv 
extent, at ar point where they ar 

wanted, excepting the cost of the oper- 
ation, or a de é 1 the st y 
abroad. The question, how far, if at 
all, these causes wi ld prevent in this 
case the re liar ¢ rse of the laws of 
trade, is accordingly the point upon 
which the discussion between us has 
mainly turned, and which I have sup- 
post 1 to e the only material one. 
You have stated your reasons for be- 
lieving that the cost of transporting 


provisions from a distance is too great 
to permit the existence of the trade to 
any considerable extent, ar t also that 
the supply from abroad must always, 
from the nature of the case, be much 


limited to cever the supposed de- 








iciency. I have endeavored to show 
hat in the case of a deficit ncy of pro- 
visions of native origin, resulting from 
the progress of pulation, the trade in 
the foreign article must necessarily be 


any extent to which a 


profitable to , 
wanted, and that there 


supply may be 
isno necessary limit to the 
the 
le productive power of the 
S stated briefly but distinctly 

» points all that 1 think ma- 


this s ipply short of 
the ) 
globe. 


upon thes 


l 
wii 
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amount of 
exhaustion of 
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terial, 
done the 


question 


and I suppose that you have 
same. The decision of the 
must depend upon the com- 
parative value of our argument, in re- 


card to whic h other persons are, of 


course, better jndges than I am. 1 
have never considered the correspon- 
dence as confidential, and am quite 
willing that you should, as you appear 


incline od to do, take the opinion of your 
friends, or the public. upon it in any way 
that you may deem expedient. My 
friend, Mr. O’ Sullivan, to whom I have 
commntndealied a part of the correspon- 
dence, expressed a wish to publish it, 
when complete, in the Democratic Re- 
view. I shall send him a copy for this 
purpose by the same conveyance that 
takes this letter. 

You remark that I shall have an op- 
portunity, in China, of testing the cor- 
rectness of the principles that I have 
stated in these letters, and appear to 
suppose that the expe rience of that 
country rather tends to disprove them. 
Without anticipating what may be the 
result of my own obse rvations, which I 
shall be most hap Py, as you suggest, to 
communicate to you, L will add here 
a few hints from a writer, whose 
work I happen to be now reading for 
a different purpose , and who considers 
China affording the strongest ex- 
ample of the beneficial effect of the 
cress of population upon the welfare 
of nations. ‘I'he book is a recent publi- 
cation, entitled *“* The Chinese as they 
> by Mr.’ Lay, a British 
ary, and apparently a judicious 


and careful observer. 


as 


pro 


are,’ lradesec nt 


missi¢ | 


“ The prosperity of the Chinese tempts 
one to frame a system of l 
nomy which lays ‘popul: tien as the foun- 
dation whereon everything in the way of 
social comfort or personal affluence is 
reared. The wealth of the community 

crows out of men, and not out of the soil, 
exce pt ing y in a secon Tee ary and subordi- 
look upon man as the great 
capital of a nation—a view which is based 
upon what I see in China, where a swarm- 
ing people are encircled by a swarm of 
comforts. Inno country do the inhabi- 
tants crowd every habitable spot as in 
China; and in no country do the poor 
—— abound with so many of the ele- 

rancies and luxuries of life. In China the 
shops overflow with everything that can 
attract the eye or provoke the appe tite— 
all under the more effectual lure of a low 
price. A native is thus stirred up to in- 
dustrious habits, not by the iron hand of 


poli ities li @CO- 


nate sense. 
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compulsion, but by the charming hopes of 
enj yment. The worth of his money en- 
genders fruga 


grace to industry. 


ity, and thus adds a sister 
The ease with which 

, naintained, nerves him 
to indulge the love of matrimony, and he 
lays by something to purchase’ 
with a beautiful wife to adorn it. Early 
marriage encourages fertility, and aug- 
ments the populati n already vast, and 
consequently the means of living, which 
bear aratio to the pop uation. Thus we 
} 





a family may be 


a bouse, 


are carried round in a circle, and brought 
back to man, with tl 
crease and mult 
earth,’ as the corner stone of national pros- 
peri-y. ; 
“In China the natives throng all those 


parts which are si sceptible of tillage, till 


be nediction— In- 


there is not room enough to hold them, 
and we find at the same time a sup] ly F 
comforts for the poor such as no other 
country can parallel. It is a tavorite 
theorem with some, that 1 





tion focs on incre ig l s n i 
progression, the products of 1 soil, o1 
rather the means of subsistence incre 


only in the arithmetical 
luxuries of life have also increased in tl 
same geometrical ratio: and in other parts 
of the world they will be tound to ha 

followed the same law, when pt pet ii- 





lowance is made for circumstances Wi! 
the corn-laws and other enactments tl 
have sprung out 1 the si 5 oy 
short-ssghted policy shall have been re- 
peal d, and foreigners shall } illowe ) 





[Decemb er, 


sell us their produce freely, the welfare of 
our poor will increase with their num. 
present unfortn. 
and they 
will commence a new era in their happi- 
hess, When the 


bers. They owe their 


nate predicament to legislation 


unstatesmanlike practice 
of taking from one part of the « 


mumunity 
and given to another shall have ’ 


veen for. 
gotten. 


We are 
have had 
voyage, not having yet ex] 
f} 
it 


now twelve days out, and 
thus far a most prosperous 


need q 
sing day 0 vad weather, calm r head 
wind. We alreac 
breathings of the 


winds, I 


ly feel the first 


+ act lx 
north-easterly trade 


pon wl ich we cal ul: 
mity of the line 
sails magnificently, though not permit- 
ted to deve! pacity by the 
slower movement of her cons rt, the 
Vincennes. I often think how the no- 
ble old discoverer vould have exulted 
to have | 1 the command of uch a 
squadron for his great exped Lb. 


Our first port will be Rio, w) 


te to waft 


us to the vi Our ship 


pe her full c: 


nee [ 





expect to despatch this letter. With 
} l or yt rk 
, f hearing fr 
| main,-dear sir, \ 
and wily your friend, 
~ A. H. Everert. 
Hon. Geo. 1 


SONNET 


(From the 


Shedding abroad an « 
1 


A nymph beholding, 


And at the winsome s! 
| to pluck it she extends, 


Her gentle han 

But envious t 

As oe’r it wi 

A sudden w 
ne 


‘*Alas!” she murmurs, 





I alian.) 


wap irple rose, 


lor tre sh nr d rare $ 


Ww ith sweet t ansport clows, 


“ims ** How fair!’ 
} 


. ' 
nt exc 


rns are hid beneath its leaves: 
th a trustful joy she bends, 
nd her ardent grasp deceives. 


+ now the truth I feel, 


That beauty ever is allied to pain, 
Life’s richest music discords will reveal, 
And every blessing hath its kindred bane.” 
‘ Yes,” I replied, “ thyself doth prove it true; 


For thou art love ly and 


yet cruel too.” 
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MODERN CIVIL LAW. 


PROFESSOR OF LAW IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BONN, 


Edited by Philip Ignatius Kauffmann, Ph. D. in the University of Freiberg. 


From the 12th German edition, in two volumes. 
Published by the Editor, and sold by all the principal Law Book- 
sellers of America and Great Britain. ] 


York, 1845: 


Ir is agreeable to notice the in- 
creased attention paid of late years, 
both in this country and England, to 
the study of the Civil Law. The 
works of the lamented St ry, and F 
Professor Greenleaf, have been of great 
service in directing the legal mind to 
the creat masters of the E 
of J l rrudence 9 and et own Ke nt 
bears his testimony strongly to the va- 


ldest System 


lue of this branch of eae study. 
. a 


“Up } subjects relating to private 


ights, and pers ual contracts, and the du- 


ties which flow trom them, there is no 
system of law in which pri iciples are in- 
yestizated with more good sense, or de- 


clared and forced with more accurate 
and impartia 
lations of the 
ject of the | iter al und « ) jugal re 
but there are many subjects in which the 

The rights and 


ruaraians are regcu- 


| [ preter the regu- 


summands law, upon the sub- 
lations, 
civil law greatly excels 
duties of tutors and 
lated by just and wise principles. The 
rights of absolute and usufuctuary pro- 
perty, and the various ways by whicl h pro- 
acg uired, enlar oe d, traps- 
ferred and lost. and the incidents and ac- 
commodations which fairly belong to pro- 
perty, are admirably discussed in the 


Roman Law, and the most ref 1 


ined and 
equit ible distinctions are establ shed and 
vindicated. Trusts are settled and pur- 
asned thr yugh ull then numerous moditica- 
tions and compli ated details, in the most 


rational and eq iitable manner. So, the 


rights and duties flowing from personal 
ek 
contracts, expre Ss and implied, a d unde r 





the infinite variety of shapes which they 
assume, in the business and commerce 
of life, are defined and illustrated with a 
clearness and brevity without example. 
In all these ny others, 


respects, and ma 
limits of the present discussion 


which the 
will not pe rmit me to examine, the civil 


Vol. 1, 8vo., pp. 400 $650. New 


law shows the proofs of the highest culti- 
vation and refinement; and no one who 
pursues it can well avoid the conviction, 
that it has been the fruitful source of those 
comprehensive views and _ principles, 
which have been applied to elevate and 
adorn the jurisprudence of modern na- 
tions. See Vol. 1, 5th Edi- 
tion, p- 547. 

If English authority be desired as 
to the Importance oi the Civil Law, 
what says Lord Bacon? He declares, 
Pref. to Elements —_ Common Laws 
of Encland—“the Justinian Code to 
be a work of great excellency, indeed, 
as may well appear in that France, 
Italy and Spain (and he might have 
added Germany), which have long 
ken off the yoke of the Ro- 
man Empire, do yet, nevertheless, con- 
tinne to use the police’ y of that law.” 

Lord a 1am has borne his testi 
mony to the Civil Law—see his Me- 
moir of a Mansfield—*“as_ the 
structure that ever was 
formed of rules for classifying rights 
and marshalling the remedies for 
wrongs.” But perhaps neither Bacon 

x Brougham were profound common 
lawyers. What will be said, then, to 
Lord Holt? In Lane vs. Cotton, 12 
Mod., 482, the great case which first 
determined that postmasters are not li- 
able for the fraud or negligence of their 
he said—* Inasmuch as the 
laws of all nations are doubtless raised 
out of the ruins of the Civil Law, as 
all Apr go are sprung out of the 
ruins of the Roman Empire, it must 
be owned that the principles of our law 
are borrowed from the Civil Law, 
therfore founded upon the same in many 






since sha 


most pt rfect 


clerks, 


*We seo that this passage is cited by Mr. Warren in the last edition of his valuable 
work on Law Studies, than which nothing : better to excite the mind of the beginner 


can be placed in bis hands. 
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things; though,” he adds, in the true 
spirit of an English lawyer, “{ am 
loth to quote it.” 

And yet, notwithstanding this testi- 


mony, and testimony like this to its ex- 


cellence, which, from the judgments of 


Lord Hardwick and Lord Mansfield, 
might be increased to any extent, the 
following language, used a hundred 


vears ago, is almost as vexatiously 


true now as it was then: 





‘‘T was surprised,’ says Dr. Strahan, 
“to find in a country (England) wh 

all arts and sciences do flourish, and meet 
with the greatest encouragement, that one 
of the noblest of the human sciences, 
which contributes the most to cultivate 
the mind, and inform the reason of man, 
as that of the civil law does, should bi 
so much disregarded, and meet with so 
little encouragement; 
the little regdrd which has of late years 
m to the study 





} 
and I observe, that 


been shown in this king 
therof has been in a great mea 
to the want of a due knowledge of it, and 
to the being altogether acquainted will 
the beauties and excellencies thereof; 
which are only known toa few gentlemen 


who have devoted themselves to that 7 


ure OoOWlhg 





fession; others, who »re perfect strangers 
to that law, being under a false persuasion, 
that it contains nothir 


to our laws and customs. Whereas, when 


g but what is foreign 


that the body of the 


they come to know, 


civil law, besides the laws pi ir to tl 
Commonwealth ot Rome, wluich are ther 
collected, contains likewis ihe gene! 
principles of natural reason and equit 
which are the fundamental rules of justi: 
in all engagements and transactions be- 


; ; 
tween man and man, and which are to be 
found 


tent, as in the body o 


10 where eise in such a large ex- 





will soon be sensib] 
of so great a treasure.’’—Strahan, Pretace 


to Translation of Domat. 


Indeed 


it is very remarkal 


Je, con- 


side ring the deep ol c itions under 
which the English and Anglo-American 
jurisprudence is to the Civil Law, that 


attention has not long since been di- 


talk of the ingratitude of republics. It 
is nothing to the ingratitude of the 
Common Law. For four hundre al 
years the Common Law has been in a 
regular modification and 
amelioration ; and that 


rected to it in a systematic way. We 


course of 
process has 
been mainly effected by grafting on its 
ancl nt stock V igorous’ shoots from the 
civil system. Alongside of the Courts of 
Common Law have grown up Courts 


+ 


of Equity, deriving their origin, their 
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proceedure and their principles almost 


altogether from the great Roman 
sources ; and these Courts of Equit 
have been mainly occupied with sup- 
plying the deficiencies, and controlling 
the injustice of the Common re 
bunal During the same period the 


Le oislature has been incessantly occnu- 


Law tri- 


pied in more direct interference to pro- 


duce the same result—abolishing use. 
less forms, liberalizing technicalities, 
ing the 


“= 





ina wi rd, direct courts of 











J stice to do yustice. So that if now 
Brooke, or Fitzherbert, or Glanville, 
“the great justiciar,’’ or even Lord 
Coke were “from his cerements to 
start,”’ he could hardly recognize in the 
patch-work of Common |] 
and Statute L lat \ Ove rns 
us, any ren 34 ha ch two ln 
d ed ye s ft ’ $ ] lal pro- 
I “d the perfection ot r 

Dun this time the ¢ Law 
has rel 1 es rit y I ) 
I s ects tl I W 
? l | TJ . and it = st » I 
wit! 7 t oppre it ve —_— 

nr et rect r : 

Nullo de lu a lilt | 4 
av lerful tance of t v m and 
practical sense of eat rs 
Every year sha the ¢ rity 
( Ke and |! Sf { | i i 
| their ¢ rs nt 6 
\ rs, STllL Speak i h uag t au- 
+} uw ft the n , } é or 


susper the whole ¢ > naso 
adu , and asks Tht us or its 
study 

It would be a « us thing, by v 
otf experi to Stra out ot ¢ stene 
t] 1 i s introduced » Our 
system ! ( \ I | statu . and « 
where tl suitor would be with his 
boasted Com Law 

The debtor, whose debt of atl nd 
p inags 1s ecurt i a bor | V 1 a 
penaltv ot double t} am f heis 
not re addy vith the 1 ey on the day, 
must on the morrow pay the two thov- 


sand pounds, for ** a condition once bro- 


A party who has bound himself in a 
penaity of a thousand pounds to ob- 


multifarious agreement, 


depart from it in the 


serve some 
must, if he 
smallest letter, pay the penalty, for 


ost 
4an 


ip- 


Ing 
ng 
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> not assigned, nor damages 
assesse iat ¢ ‘om mon La iw. 
In the 


contradiction 


preaches art 
real law the perplexity and 
two syst ems 
js perpetual. “A cannot 
Suturo,” Common 
‘Law, because two hundred years ago 
livery of seisin was necessary.” ‘Oh, 
put it can,” s ays Equity, “in a will, be- 
ybserve the intent.’ ‘A fee 
cannot be mounted on a tee,”’ says C 
tingent Remainder. ‘Oh, but it can,” 
retorts E oe Devise. “ An es- 
tate to A. B. tor life, with remainder 
to his heirs, means,”’ one would say, 
“that the first taker shall only have a 
life estate.” ‘“ Not at all,” answers 
the rule in Shelley’s case; ‘it means 
he shall have the fee, and cuts off his 
heirs with a shilling.” “ A remainder 
toC. D., on A. b. dying without issue 
means,’’ say ar, and lancuag 
and common sense, “issue living a 


the death of A. B.” f 


be tween the 
freehold 


nce in says 





cause We { 





oTramin 


‘‘ Not a bit of it,’ 








says Common Law: “it means dying 
without issue at any time—a hundred, 
h years hence’—and thus 


ly died without 
any issue at all, poor C. D.’s estate is 


void, because it depends on the in lefi- 
n a “rTé Of 7 if 

lhese 1 examples such as these 
micht be multiple | odd infi nituni. The 
truth that the whole history of the 


Common Law, as far as it regards the 


realtv. is that of a struggle be 
¢] . » lnm sal . id their 
the reat landed proprietors and thei! 
Now a statute de donis, to 
ions inalienable—now 


tween 


a T'altarum’s case to make them conver- 
i ntingent Remainders, pulling t 
one way, and Executory Device 3 jt rk- 
] - till we are lost in a might y 
maze, though it must be concet led not 
er “without a pla 

Far from us be it to spe sail lightly of 
the immense labor, the profound ability 
‘ommon 





en exhibited in the ¢ 
Law. Itis vastly easier to decry than to 
imitate or t » equal it. No one can ap- 
proach the tribunal of Coke, or 


the pages of his great disciple Fearne, 


peruse 


without prostrating himself in reverence 


at the of Legal Reason. It is 


shrine 


9 etudent has sé d this w rk 


all the materials are taken 


™ M in 


collected that 


indulges, in his 
the whole 


the way, he 
Aeineccius, 
publication, tl 


and that Germat 


e terns wmpersec 


Kauffuan’s Mackeldy on Modern Civil Law. 


: 
with pleasure and 
from Domat, Ayliffe, G n (at 


preface, in an 


and superfic 
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only when he rises from his genuflec- 
tions that he considers how false is 
the god whom he has been worshiping, 
aud sadly how little all this 
labor and thought have done to promote 
the real interests of mankind, or the sa- 
cred cause of justice. 

Far from us, too, be it to underrate 
the pr found study of the Common 
Law. No mancan be a lawyer who 
does not trace it from its sourcees—who 
does not explore it from its earliest 
teachers—who does not make himself 
familiar with its fundamental doctrines 
—but after all this is done, let the 
rant despair of any pretentions to the 
name of a legal scholar, who has not 
also made himself familiar with the 
ctrines of the Civil Law—who has 

10t devoted many an hour to what may 
be not unaptly termed the comparative 
anatomy ff jurisprudence. 

But we are wandering from 
theme. We have to notice Mr. Kauff- 
man’s recent translation of one the creat 
German works on the Civil Law; and 
it is with no little satisfaction that we 
proceeding from 


reflects 


aspi- 


our 





have to announce as 
an American press by far the ablest 
and best ¢ position of the Civil Law 
that has yet appear 1 in the English 
tongue. 
Mr. Kauffman has done the profes- 
With the excep- 
Browne’s very in perfect 
cial work,* we have noth 
3 any tol rable 


great service. 
tion of on 
and superfi 
in the | ianguage that give 
notion of t 
Law. ‘This hiatus is now in a fair 
way of being filled up. Mackeldey is 
: Blackstone of the Civil Law. 
op he work is one of standard reputa- 
tion on the Continent. It went thr 
(termi- 


sion 


he principles of the 


, 
Roman 


rouch 


ten editions in the author's lif 


nated in 1834, at his ieth year), and 
has been twice re-published since. It 
translated into Greek, Rus- 


has been 
Spanish and French; and we 
id edition, in the 


at Brussels, 


have before us the 


latter lat guage, pu lishe 


vatly su- 
rench translation. The 


faye i in’s editi yn is ore 
pe rior to the 
rit ea 1e Panducts he has very 


but when it is re- 
vhom, by 
Taylor and 
since its 


profit: 
unpardonable sneer), 
school has come into existence 


ial will not appear too strong. 
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judiciously amplified to a great extent, 
and his own notes form a valuable addi- 
tion tothe work. In these notes he shows 
himself extremely familiar with the 
authors of the Civil Law, and displays 
throughout them, as well as in his ex- 
ceedingly well-written and modest pre- 
face, 2 liberal and philosophical spirit. 
Mr. Kauffman’s work will be com- 
plete in two volumes, of which the 
first is only now before us. The con- 
tents may be thus summarily stated : 
The introduction contains—first, the 
definitions of the law and legal science, 
followed by a history of the Roman law 
and of its sources. It'is pleasing to 
find our faith in Gibbon confirmed by 
the fact, that the divisions adopted by 
him in his beautiful chapter on the 
Roman jurisprudence, have been recog- 
nized and followed by Hugo, Mac- 
keldey, and the whole Germain school. 
t is, indeed, a curious fact, that the in- 
cessant activity an d laborious investiga- 
tions of the last half century, instea lof 
shaking the authority of Gibbon have 
only served to rivet his great statute 
more firmly on its pedestal. 
Hugo’s introduction to the Roman 





Law, of which we have in our hands 
a French translatio n, is, historically 
speaking, fuller th that before us, 


but Macke ide ‘y's History of the Roman 


Law is pecul arly valuable, as contain- 
ing a copious list of 
{ thus enabling the stu- 


information, an 
dents to‘Yeach the golden fountains them- 
This intr xiuetion, with a very 
inte re sting sub-division on th ) 
duction and adoption of the Civil Law 
in Germany, fills 116 pages of Mr. 
Kaufiman’s volume. 


1 
selves. 


1é@ intro- 


To this follows a general view of 


Rights under the Civil Law—of indi- 
viduals with reference to the modifica- 
tions of sex—age—freedom—domicile, 
&c.; and next of aggregations of indi- 
viduals—of corporations and the state 
(F iscusor Treasury) and the Pia Causa, 
which resembles either a trust or a cor- 
poration for charitable uses. 

To this succeeds the Third divi 
Things and the Fourth of Rights and 
Remedies. This contains a very inter- 
esting lecture on Act 1 
civil system. It will be recollected—~— 
indeed no lawyer that has ever read the 
Oration Pro Murena will ever be likely 
to forget—that the Romans had a svys- 
tem of actions which mi ght rival in its 
intricacy our trover, case, and assumpsit. 





ions according tothe 


further sources of 


sion of 
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Indeed, the inventors of formedon in 
reverter, aieul and besaieul, need not 
blush on being compared with their 
predecessors, the lenalel of the Eter- 
nal City. It is on these that he turng 
the focus of his eloquence in that 
magnificent oration: Nam cum per- 
multa praeclare le gibus essent consti- 
luta, ea ingentis 
pleraque corrupta ac depravata sunt 
—lisdem ineptiis fucata sunt omnia— 
totum est contemptum et abjectum. 

These actions and the reneral course 
of proceedings in the civil system are 
more fully set out in Mr. Kauflman’s 
translation than in any work in English 
that we know of. He has largly 
availed himself of Savig ny’s great a 
and thus greatly added to the value of 
his own. : 

This closes the ** General Part,” 
the editor has called it. Next comes 
the Specian Part, which, perhaps, 
} will find the most interest- 
ing of the two. This treats first of the 
nature of Real Rights, and under this 
of Possession, and Interdicts, or Prae- 
torian Decrees. Then come the Defi- 
nition and Nature of Property, Mode 
of Acquisition, Rights of the Pr prie- 
tors as Joint-owners, and the mode of 
entort ng those rig] ts by the Rez Vin- 
dicatio. Then follow S¢ élinina or 
Easements, the Emphytensis, or Quasi 
Lease, and the Law of Morgages, 
with which this volume closes. 

The contents of the next 
: be Obli gations, on whic 


jurisconsul ltorum 





1e student 


volume 
h we have 
Pothier’s valuable Treatise—Damages 
and aan st—Contracts, with the va- 
rious actions deriving from them— 
Actio Institoria Exercitoria—Ad Exhi- 
bendum, &c., and the Extinction or 
Cancelment of Obligations. 

To this will succeed the Rights of 
he Fa mily—Marriage—the Paternal 
Relations—Gnuardianship—the Law of 
Succession, or as we call it, Descent 
and Distribution—Wills and T'rnsts, 
general view of the 


wi 


~ 


closing with a 
sankrupt Syste 

It is very plain that these volumes 
w he ncomy le ted w ill contain a body of 
information on the Roman Law—its 
ichts and its remedies, its principles 
and its practice that may in vain be 
sought elsewhere in the English tongue. 
Of Mr. Kauflman’s familiarity with 
the subject, and his ability to make a 
work which shall be useful to the legal 


student, a very cursory examination 
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will suffice to convince any one. In- 
deed no person could undertake such a 
task who was not thoroughly imbued 
with the feeling conveyed in those 
eat words of Bacon—* 1 hold eve 
man a debtor to his profession.” It 
were vain for us to attempt to give 
any accurate notice ef it by extracts. 
Mr. Kaufiman’s task has been one of 
great labor. The smallness of the type 
used may convey @ very erroneous im- 
pression, but the excerpts from the 
Pandects and the collation of numerous 
authors has evidently required great 
time and patience. 

We are well disposed to quarrel 
with the author’s English. We find 
no fault with his general knowledge of 
our language ; indeed, in that respect, 
he has the marvellous and greatly-to- 
be-envied facility of all his countrymen. 
His preface contains only a single erro- 
neous, or rather irregular expression, 
where he terms his explanation of the 
text ‘“‘dogmatical ;” there being no- 
thing dogmatical in any part of the 
hook. But his legal English is un- 
asual, calculated to convey incorrect 
ideas and to deter the student. There 
is nothing more appalling to a person 
in quest of scientific information than to 
find himself encountered by the che- 
nour de frise of an arbitrary technical 
terminology. The Scotch Law may 
thank its abhorrent terms—its poinding, 
its diligence, its horning, its multiple 
minding, its litigiosity, its loosing of 
arrestment, and other simifar euphoni- 
ous epithets for the small rank it holds 
beyond its own borders. 

One technicel vernacular is quite 
emough for one life-time. Now the 
Roman Law is remarkably free from 
difficulties of this kind. Our famili- 
wity with Equity Law makes the 
greater part of it perfectly intelligible ; 
but Mr. Kauffman, by not using tech- 
rical language in his translation of legal 
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terms, or by misapplying those he does 
use, has inadvertently thrown consider- 
able obstacles in the path of the stu- 
dent. 

Thus, the Establishment of Mort- 
gages, § 340, p. 375, conveys no clear 
idea to the reader. The Creation of 
Mortgages would be intelligble. Again, 
on the same page, we find Establish- 
ment of Mortgages by Private Will. 
This at once, to an English reader. 
conveys the notion of a will and testa- 
ment: what is meant is, * by the act 
of the party,” and so the French trans- 
lator has it—* par la volonte des parti- 
culiers.” Again: “ Thing capable” of 
a mortgage (p. 371) looks very dubi- 
ous; subject would be clear. 

In other places the sense thus he- 
comes very uncertain. In page 385 
he says: “As regards the form (it 
should be manner) of sale of mort- 
gaged things, the creditor may sell the 
pledge privately (he means, by his own 
act); and he goes on to explain, 7. ¢., 
without judicial authority. The private 
act, as Mr. Kauffman calls it, is the 
acte privé of the French Law—the act 
of the party done without any judg- 
ment or material solemnities. 

So what mean rights “ with respect 
to modality”? Mr. Kauffman means 
condition; but he makes a word from 
modus, which is neither legal English 
nor, we believe, English of any de- 
scription. 

We have noticed these defects be- 
cause they are the only ones that a 
hasty perusal has enabled us to detect, 
and because a very cursory revision by 
an English proof-reader familiar with 
our legal terminology, would remove 
them. 

We lay down the volume satisfied 
that it will do great good, with great 
respect for Dr. Kauffmann, and an 
earnest desire for the second volume. 

S. 








Te corner grocery? Why, who 
ever heard of a grocery anyw here but 
on a comer? Gentle friend ! you 
speak of times gone by. There was an 
era when no grocer would have had the 
effrontery to post himself any where 
else but on a corer, with a wooden 
platform elbowing around his two doors 
—a huge sand-box decorating one side 
of the angle, and haply a charcoal bin 
the other, while bags of sawdust emu- 
lating hams dangled from the awning- 
post rails, and barrels displayed their 
rotund proportions on the = wolk. 
That was when we were boys, kind 
reader, and believed that Robinson Cru- 
soe was quite as real, and much more 
of a hero than Captains Ross or Riley. 
We cared very little then for “ the 
news by the last packet,” or the “ter- 
rific convulsions in the money market.” 
We never read newspapers except to 
find out when Kean was tu play, or 
what day the Fourth of July would 
come on, or to discover when and 
where the most fun might be had for 
Bix pence. 

Don’t say your love for the corner 

ocery has ‘decayed. If the very 
name of it does not awaken a thous: ind 
old associations which nestle about 
your heart, | have no idea in what sta- 
tion of society your lot can have been 
cast. If you were born a getleman, 
and at the age of twelve conveyed 
your eminence on high heeled boots, 
with a tasseled cane in advance of an 
admiring papa, you know nothing 
about the matter I am treating. It is 
to you what olives are to the back- 
But 





woodsman, or music to a shad. 


you that were a boy in fact, I bid you 
stand. You can remember when you 
were forced to stand on * tip- toes, 
and slide your demand for a pound of 
butter over the surface of that counter. 
It saw you grow inch by inch, until you 
were ashamed of your checked apron 


9 
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and carried it in your hand until you 
got home, there to slip it on in the 
dark entry ere you faced your mother, 
It beheld you sprout from ds ay to day 
until with a little trouble you could 
look in the face the copper-head, and 
carolus, the spurious pe nny, and coun- 
terfeit quarter which the grocer had 
nailed down to show that he knew a 
thing or two. You recollect when, as 
years passe don, and thoughts of tum- 
ing your shirt-collar up, and wearing a 
cravat excited your ambition, you 
thought the visit to that groce ry a foul 
disgrace. Have you in mind ‘the last 
time you went there on an errand? 
But during the changes { hinted at, 
there was one time when that same 
sand-box at the corner was more ador- 
able m your eye than any throne on 
earth. That was the place where you 
assembled in the evening to pla 
** Jack of all trades,” and * Jack, fetch 
a pound of candles.” It beheld many 
of vour contortions of feature and face 
while imitating the work of craftsmen, 
thi it your companions might from the 
initial letter guess the trade represent- 
ed. Then of course it was “ his turn” 
to give out the letters. * C,” ex- 
claims the petformer, and straightway, 
while the boys are ranged with mou ths 
agape before him, he saws an imagi- 
nary board, accompanying his elbow 
motions with a most discord: int sound ; 
next shoves an aerial jack-plane over 
an unseen surface, with a quiet kind 
of ish-ish-ish, and the n hamme rs nails, 
and constructs admirable carpentry 
with exquisite skill. When _ the 
plays had become tiresome, and the 
number of boys diminished so as 
to detract from the interest of other 
sports, the noble remnant would hud- 
dle together in a corne T, and hear some 
embrvo prose r dole out longs y stories 
about that same boy Jack who, always 
turned off at the cross-roads, where all 
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the lived, and who never got 
jnto any scrape but he came off victor, 
until after exploits which would shame 
those of Hercules, and all the Atridal, 
he returned home laden with gold and 
jewels to his mother, and after that 


mants 


T hey lived in peace, 


And died in a pot of grease.” 


t cou} let comple ted every story 
heard on a sand-box, or in the 


When, where, 


Tha 
I ever 
porch ot a corner store. 


or how originated is one of the mys- 
teries hidden amongst the dark recesses 
where may be sought the authorship of 
“Who killed Cock Robin?” and the 
lost poems ¢ f Menander. What a 


place the city corners are for 


telling! and, oh, what a * lion’ 


that « 


story- 


- 1s he 


an relate stories to his admiring 


ellow-u chins The wonder or re- 
verence with whi h a nian lo ks upon 
another is gene! illy the c iput mortuum, 
left after the effervescence and decom- 


ion, icnanta- 
B it when one 
, he feels as much 


pei te Ph se os 


Mors 


position of envy, 
and 


admires an 


ble ness 
boy 
pleasure 


receiving 


in bestow 


the ‘dol ex- 


In 


uiry. 
alted is the glory of a chief among boys 
than of a Burke amongst statesmen. — 
Has the corer grocery then, now 
that you are a man, lost all its attrac- 
tiveness? Has it degenerated into a 


mere receptacle for casks, kegs, hams, 
brooms and flies? Is there nothing of 
interest in the sand-hox ? Has the 
glory d parted from the door-st ‘p for 


With what emotions do 


ever 


scan a nest of tatterdemalions | 


you 
uried in 


an empty sugar-hogshead, gathering 
— of the saccharine from the 
well-scraped staves? “Te it possible 
that you turn a your nose, and think 
of “juvenile depravi ity,” and wonder at 
the inefficiency of “the police, and mum- 
ble some stupid comn place about 
“poor human nature or regret that 
the yo ng vagabonds are not sent to the 
House of Refuge. Has it come to 
this, that a corner groct is no more 


fF Re 


respected than the House | presen- 
tatives ? Why, if vou « af go back 
to one period, ‘of which you per- 
haps, ashamed to think, you could re- 
member when you felt more interest in 
the smoothing and ;ibbing of a pound 

F buteer upon a white plate than of 
the whole Oregon que ation in all its 


are, 
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bearings. And I should like to know 
of you, with all your boasted expe- 
rience and knowledge of the world, 
your place in society, and your place 
in the Custom House, or elsewhere, 
how much would you not give to ex- 
change all your poor state for the in- 
dependence of a boy, with a round 
jacket, though never so tattered? Ralph 
‘Nickle by said “ Boy '” as “if he 
wouldn’t be a boy again, eve n if he 
could.” Are you a Ralph, or a natural 
man? Tis true that evenin the midst 
of our happiest associations in boyhood, 
the rades we mimicke d, and the 
daring of the heroes whose exploits we 
related, lured from us the wish to be 
men. But is that any reason for loving 
less the place by the first 
throes of our young ambition? I loved 
the corner grocery then, and I like it 
sull in my maturity. I mean, of course, 
the grocery of an elder disp ensa- 
tion, as palpable an idiosyncracy in our 
day as a venerable ge ntleman with a 
broad brimmed hat, buckled 
breeches and silk stoc ings. 
Mark the corner groc ery in its frue- 


hallows d 


store 


shoe Se 





tidor, in the season of fruits, all pano- 
plied with products from the green- 


the garden and the orchard, suit- 
able for immediate use ; others to be 
embalmed in saccharine integuments, 
and laid by for the wintry time, 
the flavor of the deli ate preserve will 
be a sweet me mory of a b /y-gone sum- 
mer. Oh! the round red peaches, so 
daintily clad in light wool, to kee p oti 
the chill of these cold nights. The 
purple-blue grapes clusiering together 
with a half-polishe 1, half-dim look, as if 
the breath of farewell had been breathed 
upon them by the v they 

adorned, to abide with them like a mo- 
love, to the moment of their des- 
truction! The burly pumpkins dis- 
lay their full propo rtions at the 
door-step, hiding in their husky exterior 
ial for that wee W hic] n is de- 
to ich a vibra- 


house ° 


when 





ine Once 


} . 
the mater 
} 
clare d 


in song produce Ss 


tory eflect on the muscles “of any one 
whose ancestor ever came W1 ith In hail or 
Plymouth Rock, reminiscent of that 


7101 10us distich— 


‘“‘ An Indian pudding, and a pumpkin pie, 
And that’s what makes the Yankees fly.” 


the corner grocery in 
The servant maids are 


The 


Just observe 
the morning. vant 
flocking there from all directions. 
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greasy clerk, who seems to have a re- 

presentative in his face from every ar- 
ticle in the shop, smiles a familiar wel- 
come. He has learned to splash 
broad compliments over a pound of 
butter, or a dozen of eggs. and is res- 
ponsible for grievous mishaps in orderly 
families. He has kept a man of busi- 
ness waiting one hee beyond the 
usual time for the egg with which he 
makes his moming meal, and perhaps 
occasioned some dradging flirt a sudden 
dismissal from a good place. But how 
can she help lingering in the grocery ? 
She must examine the hoards of fruit, 
and the newly-opened box of raisins, 
and the candles made after a new fash- 
ion; and with the eager love of know- 
ledge peculiar to her sex, enquires the 
price of every article which she has no 
intention to purchase. While thus en- 
gaged the milk-man has come up with 
a can of fresh milk for the grocer, and 
perhaps the latest news reeking from 
the damp newspaper of early morning. 

There is momentous discussion about 
it between the milkman, the Groce rs 
clerk, and the dilatory maid, until the 
first strikes down emphatically a top 
of his can, and starts off his horse for 
some new customer, the clerk turns to 
a ragged boy waiting a sixpe nce worth 
of charcoal, and Bridget stalks away 
to deliver a purchase, and perhaps re- 
ceive a scolding. 

It may not be appropriate just here, 
but I cannot help alluding to one ap- 
purtenance of a certain grocery I have 
in my mind’s eye. This is a pursy, 
black dog of the most aristocratic pre- 
tensions and habits. If there be one 
created being in this wide world which 
more than any other accepts the exam- 
ple of the lilies of the valley in neither 
toiling nor spinni ng, itis this same sab le 
cur. He is above all “ conventions,” 
and cares nothing for “ the spirit of our 
instittions.” Pampe red by his master, 
and a large circle of admirers, he is, 
beyond all comparison, the most aban- 
doned sybarite of my acquaintance. In 
the morning you see him lagging at the 
heels of the grocer’s clerk, to see the 
store opened. While the shutters are 
removing he stretches and yawns him- 
self into a little activity, and on the 
door being opened, trots into the store 
to take a general survey, and discover 
what particular department is to furnish 
him delicacies during the day. After 
this general glance, he posts himself at 
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the angle of the door step, looking up 
and down the street, like a ge ntles ‘man 
interested in real estate, and the im- 
provements of the city. He is no great 
admirer of servant women. They have 
an unpolished way of trailing their 
hands along his back, “against the 
grain,”’ or of pulling his ears. And go 
when they make their appearance he 
pretends to be very much engaged in 
examining a pile of straw-paper, old 
lemons, and unripe peaches, which a 
pig is also investigating, like a reviewer 
drowsing over a modern novel. But 
when any of his acquaintances ap- 
proach, he has a shake of the tail, a bow 
and a sneeze ready as the most sincere 
exhibitions of his ple asure. Still heis 
not quite ready for play yet, and the 
boy knows it. He has not had his 
iaeiileat. Wait a little until you see 
him jog out teres at que rotundus, his 
spirits mounted on a_ pedestal of 
butchers’ meat, fresh from the sham- 
bles, and then you will find he is re ady 
for any amenities suitable to his station 
in life. He receives the visits and at- 
tentions of his admirers like a prince, 
and indulges in no other active exercise 
that I can discover, except an occa- 
sional dash at some nomadic pig, whose 
vagrancy provokes his disgust. He has 
not the fierce antipathy to swine which 
some dogs exhibit. Your roasting-pig, 
with clean skin, and white snout, is no 
enemy in his eyes. He will even pro- 
voke the little porkee to some play, 
though the porke e comes slowly to the 
conclusion that sport is ex pecte d, and 
even then exhibits very little grace in 
adapting his awkward evolutions to 
the agile performances of Sir Black. 
But wo-wo to the | begrimmed, 
unrubbed swine that plod along with 
flabby ears, grunting around every col- 
lection of miscellanies in the street. 
He can’t endure these wretches—an 
English squire never evinced more ha- 
tred for a poac her. 

Thus does this colored rascal spend 
his entire day, seeking and thinking 
of nothing but his own gratifica- 
tion. I must confess that I was not 
sorry when his nose was encased in &@ 
wire muzzle some months since. He 
had altogether too much unalloyed 
pleasure for any dog that could live. 
When this instrument was secured 
upon him he exhibited a degree of ex- 
citement unusual for an individual of a 
temperament so equable, and made se- 
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veral efforts to remove the incumbrance 
upon him as ze alously as a landowner 
trying to get rid of a mortgage. Poor 
fellow! I pitied him atlast. He found 
a dainty bone upon which he was most 
anxious to exercise his white teeth, but 
alas! the odious wire barrier stood be- 
tween him and pleasure, like the bars be- 
tween a caged felon and the free world, 
or the forbidding window-glass between 
aragged boy on New Year’s Eve and 
the thousand glories of the toy-shop, 
which he flattens his nose so persever- 
ingly in examining. How the black 
epicure did turn and twist his nose in 
his desperate efforts to find some access 
to the inviting morsel beforehim. But 
it was all useless, and at length he 
walked slowly away, and laid himself 
down with a deep disgust for the * Or- 
dinance Concerning Dogs,”’ and the 
“ Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty 
of the City of New York.” 

3ut touching that corner groce ry 
once more. Know you, reader, that it 
is a short step from ‘that same place to 
political preferment? There is a 
strange proximity between the end of 
a sugar barrel and a seat in the Com- 
mon Council. Who will object to this? 
I maintain that your grocer, engaged all 
his time in dispensing so many of the 
luxuries and comforts of life, acquires a 
good feeling towards his fellows which 
fits him for public life. Besides his 
place is a favorite retreat for the hard- 
working business men, who in the even- 
ing assemble to discuss the occurrences 
of the day, and canvass freely the me- 
rits of men as well as measures. It 
was somewhat better arranged a few 
years ago, when New York was not 
quite so large. There was then a back 
room in which very staid and worthy 
citizens met to take a draught of “ Tay- 
lor’s Albany ale,"’ and play backgam- 
mon, and quietly settle who should be 
Alderman, and who President? Tem- 
perance soc leties Were not so numerous 
then—perhaps not so necessary. There 
was more of the country town in the 
metropolis, and men might safely enter 
a grocery who would now feel scandal- 
ized in appearing there. It was a 
great place for “ Bucktails” and “Fe- 
deralists’’ in times of yore. I verily 
believe that the Erie Canal had 
much aid from the pots of beer over 
which its construction was discussed, 
and haply but for those momentous de- 
pates, Clinton, instead of having a 
name so much honored by some, would 
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have been the unsuccessful projector of 
a “big ditch,’ in which his memory 
would have been buried. 

But I mourn to say that the glory of 
the corner grocery 1s on the decline. 
Already many of its most valued cha- 
racteristics have passed away. They 
have begun even to sell fresh meat 
there, and there is reason to fear that 
the boys will desert its very door-step. 
Already they may be seen lingering in 
preference by the drug-shops, leaving 
the sand-box in ignoble repose. Well! 
—this is a part of the great change 
overspreading the earth. The march 
of * Progress” has left its footprints 
even here, and the old practices of our 
boys, like the “ time-honored usages”’ 
of the party are falling into disrespect. 
To quote the language of some classic 
of repute, whose name for the moment 
has escaped us, “times isn’t as the y 
used to was.” Our streets never feel! 
the tread of a milkman, wiih a yoke, 
and two bright cans dangling beside 
him. The cry of * Tea Rusk’’ no 
more enlivens the heart of the good 
house, preparing the evening meal. 
Boys who once despised shooting mar- 
bles, except “from taw,” grovel on the 
ground in most awkard “ knuckles.” 
You seldom see a legitimate sweep 
wrapped in the sooty folds of a super- 
annuated horse blanket, or thrusting his 
begrimmed head from the orifice of a 
tall chimney to roar a favorite aria to 
the morning breeze. The “ paten 
sweep” enjoys a monopoly in this do- - 
partment. His capital has destroyed 
labor. We cannot find a Jersey negro, 
with a shining face, trundling his wheel- 
barrow to the ery of * but- her! mil- 
huk!” any where except amongst the 
huddled denizens of the river side. 
The old Dutch Solons who once dis- 
pensed wisdom through the rising fumes 
of their short pipes, are with one ac- 
cord deelared to be “ behind the age.” 
Our carriages have been run off the 
course by cabs of every form and hue. 
Even King “Caucus,” whose nods 
were once as formidable as those of 
Old Thor, is sneered at by every up- 
start in their political world, and even 
“regular nominations” have come to 
be considered less holy than the Ten 
Commandments. 

Who can wonder that the spirit of 
innovation, which has so nearly obliter- 
ated all vestiges of olden time, should 
have left some traces of it passage upon 
the Corner Grocery? 
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FESTUS.* 


Amone the tasteful luxuries of for- 
tune would be to keep a Reader, en- 
dowed with the requisite qualifications, 
to peruse the voluminous issues of the 
press, and separate the grain from the 


chaff. There are comparatively few 
modern books that merit a thorough pe- 
rusal. The besetting sin of auth orshiy ) 
in our age is diffuseness; and as it is a 
period signally marked by social and 


persont - activity, the time necessary t 
and select what is 


examine truly de- 
serving of attention in current litera- 
ture, can be aflorded by very few indi- 


viduals. Accordingly, we 
hear one intelligent friend 
another if the last new book is worth 


reading; 1 is justly deemed a sav- 


constantly 


and it 
ing of one’s leisure hours to know what 
may wisely be neglected. It so hap- 
pens, however, that most of the literary 
novelties of the day hastily pro- 
duced, an d, as a1 vatural consequence, 
the gems bear only a small proport a n 
to the We, therefore, 
that ere long one of the essential! ap- 
pendages to refined 

spt cies of private 
altaché, or librarian, 
it will be to books, 
signate those worthy of a 
re edi ng, consign some to negiect, ame 
mark the 
others; so that 
at once to the 
without having 
dulled or his pa 
service is, in @ measure, 
ticism; but it often fails of its I 
mate infrequently 
independent. just and true. We fell 
into these reflections after reading the 
remarkable poem named at the head of 
this article Mh has been lavishly 
ed and as warmly condemned both in 
England and on this side of the water. 
A transatlantic poet calls it a “magr l- 
ficent production,” while "the 
most honored of American bards de- 
clared that the admiration it excited 
made him cease to wonder that the 


are 


dre SS, 


predict 





will he a 
secretary, cultivated 
whose chief duty 


wealth 


inspect new de- 


ce my} eve 
redeeming passages in 
his patron n ay proceed 

intellectual © banquet 

his mental app. tite 
. This 
fulfilled by cri- 


miti- 


tience exhausted. 


pt rpose because so 


yrais- 


one of 





* Festus, a poem, by Philip James Bailey, barrister-at-law. 


rican edition. B. Mussey. 1845. 


Inquire ot 


Egyptians worshipped cats and onions, 
Whence this diversity of rment? 
We have gone through Festus c 


jud 





rious 

to determine this question, and the ap- 
parent extremes See appear to us 
pe rtectly reconcilea Asa poem— 
a work of art hs as a whole, with 
reference to the harmonious construe. 
tion of a beautiful design or the effec. 
tive developm« nt of a great theoryv— 
Festus cannot for a moment compare 
with standard dramati and e} C poems, 
It is not skilfully anned; ther sno 
radual and pietul sque unfoldir of a 

clear and great idea. The poem ig 
ill-constructed, e] rate, somet es to 
weariness, and quite fails in producing 
an entire nd hh 1 pression, **¢ on 
the singer's lip expires the finished 
song.”’ The re 18 some thing wa ard 
and indefinite in its plan. The mate- 
rials are often splendid and rare; but 
the architecture wants harmuonvy., finish 
and that crave and sustained 1 y ab- 





solutély necessary to enduring beauty. 
On the other hand , there are } eg 
of tl] s work, figures of speech, images 
of t ndernes and sublin tv, tl hts 
of orandeur, expressions of fervor and 
reverence, alive with the very soul of 
poetry, 1 stinct with cel sf | fire, 
strong, deep, intense—worthy of the 
masters of song; terse as some lines of 
D ate, Uathy as many of the organ notes 
of Mil delicate and tender as the 
swee coma eager Re Mi in t} old 

ish dramatists Hence, wl) it 
nay be pe rfectly just to speak | htly 
of the poem Festus, it would argue 
an insensibility not to feel deeply inter- 
ested in its author; for we are confi- 
dent that the living glow that here and 
there throws up a glorious light from 


iachinery of this 


the ine¢ ngruous 
its birth in the consciousness 
and experience of the writer—that he 
often looked into his heart and wrote. 
The intended moral 


poem, had 


. 
Festus doubt- 








less is the ultimate nh of good 
through evil—the reconcilement of the 
divine benigenity with the appare nt 
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wretchedness of human destiny. The 
theology of the poem is thoroughly Cal- 
vinistic. The dogmas of that system 
are elucidated in the dialogue, and its 
spirit recognized as the essential faith ; 
and it is a very difficult problem to 
combine the religious doctrine with the 
human feeling of the poem. Excep- 
tions have been taken at what is called 
the bold sacrilege of the author in the 
free use he makes of the name of God. 
In this respect, as well as in the daring 
vein of speculation indulged, Festus 
would have be ena nich store-house of 
illustration for Sergeant Talfourd in his 
admirable defence of Shelley's works, 
in the case of the Queen vs. Moxan. 
He quoted, it will be remembered, 
Milton and Wordsworth, to show how 
isolated passages could be wrested from 
the best authors in proof of impiety, if 
regard were not had to the intent and 
the general of their writings. 
But no instance cited equals in point of 
jrreverent familiarity numerous speeches 
in this drama. We agree with the 
liberal English critics in deeming the 
rebukes which this characteristic of 
the poem has called forth, as unjust, 
philosophically and poetically consider- 
ed; while, at the same time, as a sim- 
ple question of good taste, we doubt 
both the wisdom and necessity of in- 
troducing the Deity as an interlocutor 


scope 


in a drama, however religious in its 
aim, on the same ground that judicious 
lovers of the fine arts regret the at- 
tempts of the old masters to represent 
the Almighty in their pictures. We 
wold that there are some ideas that 
should only be suggested, never de- 
fined, because, from their very nature, 
the attempt to do more is abortive. 
Leaving, however. the discussion of 
this point, let us turn to the real merits 
of Festus, and glance at actual 
claims upon our sympathy and admira- 
tion. These, as we have before inti- 


ts 
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mated, rest not upon any successfully 
developed theory or brilliant com- 
pleteness—not upon the artistic or phi- 
losophic beauty of the entire work, but 
rather upon the force, richness and ex- 
quisite significance of individual pas- 
sages, which appear to have been 
struck, as it were, from the inner life of 
the author, and reveal truths of the 
sonl realized in the depths of emotion 
and thought. These have reference to 
love and wisdom—to the master pas- 
sion of humanity and the excursive and 
penetrating thoughts of genius. Under 
such aspects how different a thing is 
life from what custom and mere sen- 
sualism make it! Yet to all who feel 
and think, at some epochs existence 
presents itself thus fraught with pro- 
found meaning and thrilling interest; 
and it is never, indeed, wholly barren 
and common-place, except to the pam- 
pered or the destitute soul. 


“ Surely it is more 
To be true man or woman than false god 
And falser prophet.”—P. 398. 


On the strength of this conviction is 
the genuine, the real, the true, nobly 
asserted in these pages. It is the same 
doctrine which inspires Carlyle—war- 
fare upon all sham, cordial recognition 
of the actual. In fact, the great truth 
which Festus unfolds to the reader’s 
heart, whatever it may reveal to his 
understanding, is the beauty, the vita- 
litv, the infinite good of earnestness. 
Attainment, fame, pleasure, opinion and 
external privileges are scorned in com- 
parison to love and truth. Passion itself 
is justified through its reality. Only 
the temporary and concentrated, the 
poor, mean, unsatisfactory shifts and 
expedite nts of unconscious and vegeta- 
tive life, find total condemnation. On 
this principle reputation is described as 
an evil : 


“ The kind, the noble and the able cheered him, 


The lovely likewise : 


others knew he nought of; 


And yet he loved not praise nor sighed for fame. 
Men's praise begets an awe of one’s own self 
Within us, till we fear our heart, lest it, 
Magician-like, show more than we can bear. 
Nor was he fameless; but obscurity 


Hath many a sacred use. 


The clouds which hide 


The mental mountains rising nighest Heaven, 
Are full of finest lightning, and a breath 


Can 
And 


rive those gathered shadows fearful life, 
Teunck their light in thunder o’er the world.’ 


Pp. 263-4. 
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The plea for concentrated feeling and action—in other words, for integrity of 
soul, is again urged thus : 


on Obey 
Thy genius, for a minister it is 
Unto the throne of Fate. Draw to thy soul 
And centralize the rays which are around 
Of the Divinity. Keep thy spirit pure 
From worldly taint by the repellant strength 
Of virtue. Think on noble thoughts and deeds 
Ever. Count o’er the rosary of truth; 
And practise precepts which are proven wise. . 
It matters not then what thou fearest. Walk 
Boldly and wisely in the light thou hast.”—P. 139 
= * 7 7 ° 


“ The bard must have a kind, courazeous heart, 

And natural chivalry to aid the weak ; 

He must believe the best of everything ; 

Love all below and worship all above.” —P. 249. 
. om * * 7 * 


‘ Without faith, 
Tllimitable faith, strong as a state’s, 
In its own might, in God, no bard can be.” —P. 254. 
* * 2 6 
“ There is no disappointment we endure 
One-half so great as that we are to ourselves.” —P. 340. 
* * * . 
« Thou wilt not chronicle our sand-like sins ; 
For stn is small, and mean and barren. Good 
Only is great and generous, and fruitful.”"—P. 206. 
* * * . 
“« Never be in haste in writing ; 
Let that thou utterest be of nature’s flow, 
Not art’s; a fountain’s not a pump’s. But once 
Begun, work thou ull things into the work ; 
And set thyself about it, as the sea 
About earth, lashing it day and night, 
And leave the stamp of thy own soul in it 
As thorough as the fossil flower in clay.” —P. 286. 


It is obvious from these random ex- conviction of the poet, a conviction na- 
tracts that the versification of Festus is tive to all noble spirits, that life is only 
crude ; that the execution is inadequate desirable as it is earnest, is expressed 
to the conception, the casket to the with singular eloquence: 
gems. In the following lines, the great 


“ Life’s more than breath and the quick round of blood; 
It is a great spirit and a busy heart. 

The coward and the small in soul scarce do live. 

One generous feeling—one great thought—one deed 

Of good, ere night, would make life longer seem 

Than if each year might number a thousand days, 

Spent as is this by nations of mankind. 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the best.”-—Pp. 80-81 


As specimens of affluent description, Festus is, perhaps, best indicated in his 
vivid, bold and graphic, we would re- remarkable similitudes, ranging from 
fer to the address to the wind (p. 62), the most homely to the most sublime 
and the character of a poet (p. 254). | comparisons. Let us instance a few: 

The peculiar genius of the author of 
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“« The sons of God, who, in olden days, 
Did leave their passionless Heaven for earth and woman, 
Brought an immortal to a mortal breast ; 
And, like a rainbow clasping the sweet earth, 
And melting in the covenant of love, 
Left here a bright precipitate of soul, 
Which lives foreve r through the lives of men, 
Flashing by fits, like fire from an enemy’s front; 
Whose thoughts, like bars of sunshine in shut rooms, 
Mid gloom, all glory, win the world to light.”"—P. 167. 
* * * * 


“ Friendship hath passed me, like a ship at sea, 
And I haye seen no more of it.”—P. 366. 


* * * = 
‘‘ She was the sheath wherein his soul had rest, 
As hath a sword from war.’ —P, 252. 

* . * * 


‘ For as be all bards, he was born of beauty, 
And with a natural fitness to draw down 
All tones and shades of beauty to his soul, 
Even as the rainbow-tinted shell which lies 
Miles deep at bottom of the sea, hath all 
Colors of skies and flowers and gems and plumes.” —P, 261. 
* * * ® 
“ The hortus-siccus of a Paradise 
In all earth now can boast.” —P. 342. 
. a * * 
“ Some moments take the wheel 
And steer us through eternity.” —P. 346. 
* + * * 
‘“« And thy sweet love, upon my burning breast, 
Fell like a snow-flake on a fevered lip.” —P. 362. 
*. > * > 
“The last high upward slant of sun on the trees, 
Like a dead soldier’s sword upon his pall, 
Seem to console earth for the glory gone.” —P. 363. 
* 7 = oa 


‘‘ The world shall rest and moss itself with peace.” —P. 382. 
* * * * 


‘ Thon art safe! 
Here in the holy chancel of my heart— 
The heavenly end of this our fleshly _ 
I hold thee to communion "—P. 384 

* - * 
“ Thy be auty cometh _ and goeth last— 
Willow- like.’ —P. 38: 


‘. - * 


“ Yet it is luxury to feel 
Inflamed—to glow within ourselves, like fire-opals.”—P. 358. 
* * * * 


“‘ Words are like sea-shells on the shore , they show 
Where the mind ends, and not how far it has been.” —P. 282. 


Many extracts might be given, rich life, impressive both in thought and 


with metaphysical comments on human language, such as this: 


“ Men expend life solemnizing points 
Uncertain as the site of Paradise 
And area of Hades. 
We make our hearts the centres of all hopes, 
All powers, all rewards, remembering not 
That centres are imaginary points. 
Imaginary circles only too 
Are perfect; therefore draw life as we may, 
Round as a world, or as an atom round, 
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And pure as virgin’s visionary’s dream, 
Or perfect faith’s regenerative waye— 
It fails to match the true invisible 


Whereof we labor.” —P. 


The true and deep music of Festus 
breathes in its love-passages. The 
wisdom, the glory, the religion which 
the poet recognises and advocates, bor- 
row their motive and sanction from his 
heart. Life and love are to him iden- 
tical, or, rather, the former derives all 
its interest and vitality from the latter. 
Not as a romantic episode or a fanciful 
accident of existence, but as the “ food 
of being,’ do devotion and tenderness 
mingle with the tides of his destiny. 
He gion es in the exercise of his affec- 
tions “as a strong man to run a race.” 
He dedicates himself to beauty not only 
with enthusiasm, but calmly, reflec- 
tively, solemnly, as if it were so ordained 
by God. That the object of his attach- 
ment is unattainable, matters little, 
the feeling is reciprocated. He is proud 


340. 


cerity ; he is willing to immolate self 
on the altar he has chosen. The rich- 
ness and inspiration of the feeling itself, 
the simple consciousness of being en- 
dowed with a capacity so divine, is 
enough. ‘T'o see, to minister, to hold 
communion, to sound the depths of his 
impassioned heart; to feel himself up- 


borne on the waves of life by the elas. 
tic sympathy of an absorbing senti- 
ment,—in its strength to wrestle, in its 


beauty to luxuriate, im its de ep alm to 
worship—this is to him the grace and 
the promise of being. We have seldom 
encountered more adequate illustrations 
of all the phases of love, 
most nobly justified or truly described, 
than in various ‘ 
through the pages 
examples, taken 

will evidence this: 


or seen it 


passages scattered 
of Festus. A few 
without connection, 


to suffer, to give evidence of his sin- 
What’s worse than falsehood? to deny 
The god which is within us; and in all 
Is love. 
> * = 


Can I forget the hand I took in mine, 


Pale as pale violets; 
And matter met alike divine 
May God that moment judgs 

Oh! she was fair: 
And deadly beauty, 
Startingly a 
Whi ate ver thou ar 


l see 


»me when I do 
her nature once all spring, 
like a maiden sword; 
her now ! 

, thy soul is 


that eye, where mind 


4 
Ah, no! 


t 


mn my mind; 


Thy shadow wh = lengthe ns o’er my brain, 
And peoples all its pict ures with thyself. 
a ‘ 


She spak 





e not, moved not, but she looked the more, 


As if her eye were action, speech and feeling. 


I felt it all, 


and came and knelt beside 


her. 


The electric touch solved both our souls together. 
Then comes the feeling that unmakes, undoes; 
Which tears the sea-like soul up by the roots, 
And lashes it in scorn against the skies. 


* . ” 


But why call on God, 
But that the feelings of the boundless bounds 


All feelin 


g, as the welkin does the world ? 


Then first we wept, then closed and clung together; 
And my heart shook this building of my breast, 
Like a live engine booming up and down. 

She fell upon me like a snow-wreath thawing. 


Never were bliss and beauty, 


; 
love and woe 


Ravelled and twined together into madness, 
As in that one wild hour; to which all else, 
The past, is but a picture—that alone 

Is real, and forever there in front. 


* * * 


P. $1. 


* 
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Helen.—I am so happy when with thee. 
Festus.—And I. 
They tell us virtue lies in self-denial : 
My virtue is indulgence. I was born 
To gratify myself unboundedly ; 
So that I wrong none else. These arms were given me 


elf To clasp the beautifal and cleaye the wave; 

h- These limbs to leap, and wander where I will ; 

If, These eyes to look on everything without 

n- Etfort; these ears to list my loved-one’s voice, 

ig These lips to be divinised by a kiss ; 

ld And every sense, pulse, passion, power, to be 

is Swoln into sunny ripeness.—P. 243. 

a ; * x x * 

. 

bs She did but look upon him, and his blood 

3 Blushed deeper even from his inmost heart— 

) } or at em h glance ot those sweet eyes, Aa soul 

Looked forth as from the azure gates of Heaven; 
She laid her finger on him, and he felt 

As might a formless mass of marble feel, 

} While feature after feature of a god 


Were being wrought from out of it. She spoke, 
And his love-wildered and idolatrous soul 

Clung to the airy music of her words, 

Like a bird on a bough, high swaying in the wind.—P. 245, 


¢ * * . * 
He was 
Quick, generous, simple, obstinate in end 
‘arted from his youth ; his spirit rose 
In many a glittering fold and gleaming crest,’ 





Save one thing—love ; and that out-hearted him. 
He did not think enough till it was over, 

How bright a thing he was breaking, or he would 
Surely have shunned it, nor have let bis life 

Be pulled to pieces like a rose by a child.—P. 251. 


* ” * * * 


Helen.—The strong sense we have of God in us 
Makes me believe my soul can never cease. 
The temples perish, but the God still lives. 

Festus—It is therefore that I love thee ; for thatwhen 
The fiery perfection of the world, 
The sun, shall be a shadow and burnt out, 
There is an impulse to eternity, 
Raised by this moment’s love.—P. 259. 


* + + a 


Helen.—We women have four seasons, like the year : 
Cur spring is in our lightsome girlish days, 

When the heart laughs within us for sheer joy ; 

Ere yet we know what love is, or the ill 

Of being loved by those whom we love not. 

Summer is when we love and are beloved.—P. 289. 


- * * * > 


Love hath its own belief— 
Own wership—own morality—own laws ; 
And it were better that all love were sin, 
Than that love were not.—P. 351. 


° > * * 


By this lone heart, which longeth for a mate! 
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7 love’s sweet will and sweeter way! by all 
I love—by myself, thyself! let me, let me, 
Let me—but draw the lightning from thine eye: 


Kisses are my conductors ! 


Nor look so temptingly angry. 


Dot not frown ; 
J was but trifling. 


The cold, calm kiss, which cometh asa gift, 
Not a necessity, is not for me, 
Whose bliss, whose woe, whose life, whose all is love. —P. 251 


7 > 


It is most cruel, first to light the heart 
With love completely—boundlessly ; and all 


Moon-like, 


slowly to edge aside, and leave 


One only little line of all so bri; ght, 


Once teach and unteach— 


To take the heart to pieces carefully 
For it is love alone can build the heart— 
To root the tree up neath whose shade we haye lived 


And give us back a shiver.—P. ‘ 


- - 7 


352-53. 


- 7 


I feared how it would end. 
Can nothing less than sinning sate the soul ? 
Can nothing but perdition serve to nest 
Our hearts, after so sweet a flight of love ? 


The might and truth of hearts is never shewn 
But in loving those whom we ought not to love— 


Or cannot have. 
Its own reward.—P. 353. 


The great truth which we infer from 
this as from every genuine production 
of imagination inspired by sincere feel- 
ing, and shaped by noble thought, is, 
that enthusiasm, strength of purpose, 
moral energy, earnest sentiment, or by 
whatever name we Call the real, pro- 
found and intense in experience is the 
greatest earthly good, and the medium 
of the greatest spiritual. Self-preser- 
vation is said to be the first law of 
nature ; we deem it a principle having 
nobler ends than material weil-being. 
It is not actual error alone that perverts 
humanity. A moral evil not less ruin- 
ous is—destitution of soul. While feel- 
ing remains, while any native senti- 
ment exists, there is always a founda- 
tion upon which truth and duty can 
rear their beautiful and holy temples. 
We need not despair of ourselves or 
others until the fountain of pure emo- 
tion is exhausted in the heart. It is in 
vain to hope for the renovation and pro- 
gress either of the individual or society 
through systems of faith merely ad- 
dressed to the reason, or rules of life 
that hem in action, but have no influ- 
ence upon motive. Many of the richest 
spirits that abide in the world can only 


The wrong, 


the suffering is 


become disinterested, reverent of them- 
selves, patie nt and faithful in duty, and 
hopeful of immortality, ann the 
free, powe *rful and hap py indulgence 
of their sympathies. Absolute self- 
denial of lofty enthusiasm is, in thei ‘ir 
case, a frightful alternative. It is, in 
fact, sacrificing what is highest and 
most sincere to the te mporary and con- 
vential. It is literally their 
birth-right for a mess of potage. The 
great and good have ever recognized 
these truths. They have scrupulously 
controlled their passions in order more 
bravely to develope their souls. This 
is the very essence of moral courage ; 
and its exercise alone makes life endu- 
rable and futurity bright. Without it 
the world, indeed, becomes a vain sha- 
dow—with it, an arena of deep and 
blest experience. Let the genuineness 
and excellence of all enthusiasm be tried 
by its fruits. If it call out latent and 
genial powers, make the human being 
independent of frivolous objects, the 
yoke of daily obligation light, the 
consciousness of immortal tendencies 
strong, the sense of beauty and truth 
quick and impassioned, and the whole 
of existence more serene, clear and 


se ling 


cocoa 
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glad, it must be not only justifiable in Ion finely expresses our mean- 
but good. ‘The exquisite metaphor ing: 


“Love, the germ 
Of his mild nature, hath spread graces forth, 
Expanding with its progress, as the store 
Of rainbow color which the seed contains, 
Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury, 
To flush and circle in the flower.” 
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THERE is, perhaps, nocountry inthe slaughtered inconsiderately, not per- 


world which presents to the sportsman 
so long a catalogue of the choicest 
game, whether of tur, fin or feather, as 
the United States of North America; 
there is none, probably, which counts 
more numerous or more ardent de- 
votees; there is none, certainly, in 
which the wide-spread passion for the 
chase can be indulged under so few re- 
strictions, and at so trifling an expense. 

Yet, all this notwithstanding, it is to 
be regretted greatly that there is no 


country in whic h the nomenclature of 


these fe re nature, these roving deni- 
zens of wood, wold and water, is so 
confused and unscientific; none in 
which their habits are so little known 
and their seasons so little regarded ; 
none in which the gentle craft of yvene- 
rie is so often degraded into mere pot- 
hunting; and in which, as a natural 
consequence, the game that swarmed 
of yore in all the fields and forests, in 
all the lakes, streams, bays and creeks 
of its vast territory, are in such peril 
of becoming spe edily extinct 

That in a nation, every mé ile inhabi- 
tant of which is, with but rare excep- 
tions, a hunter, and re ad y with the gun 
almost beyond e xamp! e, this should be 
the case, can be explained only by the 
fact that, as I have said before, little is 
known generally of the habits of game ; 
and that the rarest and choicest are 


haps wantonly, at such times, and in 
such manners, as are rapidly causing 
them to disappear and become extinct. 

That such is the case, can be proved 
in few words, and by reference to few 
examples ; the most evident perhaps of 
which is the absolute extinction of that 
noble bird, the heath-hen, or pinnated 
grouse, on Long Island, where within 
the memory of our elder sportsmen 
they might be taken in abundance at 
the proper season, but where not a soli- 
tary bird has been seen for years. In 
the pines on the southern shores of New 
Jersey, and in the oak-barrens of 
North-eastern Pennsylvania, the same 
birds were also plentiful within a few 
years; but now they are indeed rare 
aves; and after a few more returns of 
the rapidly-succeeding seasons, they 
will be no more known in their old-ac- 
customed places. 

The destruction of this, the finest of 
our gallinaceous game, is to be attri- 
buted wholly, in all the districts I have 
enumerated, to the same cause, the 
havoc made among them at periods 
when a little knowledge of their habits 
would protect them from the most ruth- 
less pot-hunter; the season I mean 
when they are occupied in laying, 
hatching, or rearing their young broods, 
during which to kill the parent ensures 
the loss of the whole hatching, cruelly 





! 
| 
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famished orphans; « veritable illustra- 
tion of the fable which holds up to con- 
tempt and laughter the slayer of the 
oose which laid the eggs of gold. 

In all the European countries, writers 
on all branches of sporting have long 
abounded ; many of them high of birth, 
many of them distinguished in the 
world of science or of letters, some 
even of the gentler sex. The greatest 
chymist of “his day, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, was not ashame d to record his 
piscatory experiences in ‘ Salmonia,’’ 
a work second only in freshness and at- 
traction to its prototype by old Izaak 
Walton. That fair and gentle dame, 
Juliana Berners, deemed it not an un- 
feminine task to indite what, to the 
present day, is the text-book of Fal- 
conry; and hapless beautiful Jane 
Grey thought she had given the ex- 
tremest praise to Plato’s eloquence 
when she preferred it to the music of 
the hounds in the wild green-wood. 
But, till within the last few years, 
America has found no son to record the 
feats of her bold and skilful hunters; 
to build theories on the results of their 
experience ; to plead the cause of her 
persecuted and almost exterminated 
game. 

Within the last few years, however, 
much has been done. A whole host of 
sporting writers have sprung up in all 
quarters of the land, having their ren- 
dezvous and rallying point in the co- 
lumns of the Sperit of the Times. 

Most of these writers have aspired, 
indeed, rather to entertain than to in- 
struct ; rather to depict scenes and in- 
cidents to the life, than to draw from 
those scenes a moral and a theory. 
How amply they have succeeded, I 
need not say to those who are ac- 
quainted with the writings of N., of 
Arkansas; Tom = n, the Bee Hun- 
ter: Dr. He nry, of Quebec; J. Cy- 
press, Jr., of New York; and others 
whose name is legion; but to those 
who are ignorant of this, perhaps the 
most original, branch of our national 
literature, I may be allowed to say that 
it isto be surpassed in its own line in 
no European language ; and that Nim- 
rod, Hawker, Beckford and Tol frey, of 
English notoriety, would lose none of 
their laurels by being compared to the 
least excellent of these writers. 

I have myself long felt a humble 
pride in being able to subscribe myse lf 
as one of the earliest laborers in this 
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fruitful vineyard, ever ende avoring to 
blend with such incidents and anecdotes 
as my poor skill might devise for the 
amusement of my readers, some facts 
ascertained by a long experience of 
field sports, both here and in other 
lands; and some pleas in behalf as 
well of the gentle science itself as of 
the wild animals which it teaches ys 
alike how to pursue and slay when in, 
and how to spare when out of season, 

So much has been already accom- 
plished by the efforts of many amo mg 
those whom I have named, and so well 
am I convinced that the most excel- 
lent results may be obtained, as relat- 
ing to the preservation of our gama, 
from a wider dissemination of facts con- 
nected with its habits, haunts and sea- 
sons, that I have embrac ed with real 
pleasure the opportunity of | rn senting 
my views to the numerous readers of @ 
work holding so high a character as 
this Review, as many persons he, be 
induced to pay some attention to pa- 
pers from respect to their medium, 
which they might not have hoes led 
into the way of reading had they ap- 
peared in a purely sporting peri dic al. 

With these few general remarks, ] 
shall plunge at once in medias res, com- 
mencing my series on the Game of 
North America with the bird dearest 
to the thorough sportsman, 


THE WOODCOCK, 


Scolopar Minor, as he is judiciously 
named by naturalists, to distinguish him 
from his European brother Scolopar 
Rusticola, which is above one-third 
“—- +r and heavier in the ratio of 16 to 

, the mud-sn ipe, blind “snipe . or big- 
headed snipe, as he is variously called 
in various parts of the country, may be 
termed an amphibious bird, and is near- 
ly allied to the wade rs. He haunts 
woodland streams and swamps ; sunny 
hill-sides covered with saplings, if con- 
tiguous to wet feeding-grounds: wide 
meadows interspersed with tufts of al- 
ders or willows; and at times, and in 
peculiar districts, open and grassy 
marshes, quite destitute of unde rwood 
or timber. 

With us, of the Northern States, he 
is a summer bird of passage, as he 
may be termed with pro priety 3 al- 
though he pays us his annual visit early 


in spring ; ; sometimes, in open seasons, 


before the last moon of winter has 
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waned her snowy round, and defers his 
departure until the very end of au- 
tumn. 

In the Southern States, on the con- 
trary he is found only during the short 
and genial winter, quitting them alto- 
gethe r during the overpowering heats, 
which our water-loving friend finds 
unendurable 

In reply toa question which I pro- 
pounded some years since, to the rea- 
ders of the New York Turf Register, 
“whether in soft and sheltered situa- 
tions of the most northern of the South- 
ern States, the woodcock may not be 
found throughout the year, ” fT was in 
form¢ d DY an anon y! nous correspon- 
dent, that among the higher valleys of 
the Appala hian chain, such is the case 
throughout the southern portion of that 

reat ridge; and that in the northern 
parts of Virginia especially they are 
to be taken at all seasons of the year. 
For this fact, however, I cannot vouch 
on my own knowledge, and, indeed, | 
am somewhat doubtful of its correct- 
ness. [| pre fer, therefore, to consider it 
as evi rywhere migratory; and of its 
migrations I shall speak hereafter, pre- 
mising only that they are but partially 
understood as yet, that much mystery 
ected with them, and that their 
e8 are as interesting as they 


is cont 
circumsta! 
are curious. 
To describe minutely a bird so well 
known throughout the length and 
breadth of the cultivated portions of 
North America—for it is a singular fact 
that he is never found in the wilder- 
ness, following everywhere the skirts 
of civilization—would be a work, it 
[ shall 
words, however, of his gene- 
ral appearance, in order to indicate the 
very bird I m to my readers, be- 
yon d the pos ibility of a mistake. 
For mistakes are, indeed, possibl 
owing, as | have observed, to the con- 
fused nome nclatur . game prevailing 
in this country; and of this I am a 
good witness, a s was once dragged up 
to the summit of one of = highest hills 
in Orange county, N. Y., by the reitera- 
ted assertions of a very in telligent lad, a 
farmer’s son in the vi icinity, that he 
could show me more than fifty twood- 
cock in that unusual and remote spot ; 
the woodcock proving, when I had 
climbed the ridge, breathless and spent, 
on a broiling July day, to be large red- 
headed woodpeckers ! utterly worthless 


should seem, of s ipere rovation. 


say a few 


e, 
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either for sport or for the table, and no 
more like to Scolopax Minor than was 
Hyperion to a Satyr. 
This beautiful bird, then, varying in 
weight, when full grown, from eight to 
eleven ounces—I have heard but one 
instance of his exceeding the latter—is 
about thirteen inches in length, mea- 
sured from the tip of the bill to the ex- 
tremity of the toes, the bill alone ex- 
ceeding one-fourth of the whole length ; 
and eighteen in breadth, from tip to tip 
of the expanded wings. The curious 
implement by which he obtains all his 
nourishment is of a highly- polished 
horny substance, stout at the base, and 
tapering gradually to the tip, where 
the upper mandible, projecting conside- 
rably beyond the lower, is terminated 
in a a of exquisite delicacy and sen- 
ibility. The head is some »what trian- 
euler " shape, with the large, full, 
black eye—constructed, as is the case 
in all birds which fly or feed by night, 
so as to catch and concentrate eve ry 
ray of lig nearer the apex, 
or crown, than in any other bird; a pe- 
culiarity which, added to the unusual 
size of the head, gives a foolish and 
clumsy air to this otherwise beautiful 
little fowl. The brow of the adult 
bird is of a greyish white, gradually 
darkening until it reaches the crown, 
where it is shaded into the richest 
black ; the whole hinder parts, from the 
neck downward to the tail, are exqui- 
sitely barred and variegated with a 
thousand minute wavy lines of black, 
ash color, cinnabar brown, and um- 
ber, the tail feathers having a broad 
band of black close to their extre mities, 
and be ryi nd this a ty » of snowy white- 
ness. The chin is whi te, but the throat 
and breast, nearly far as the inser- 
tion of the thighs, are of a warm yel- 
lowish chesnut; the vent and thighs 
white. The legs, in the young birds, 
are of an olive green; in the adults, of 
a pale flesh color. There is no dis- 
tinction of plumage, that I have been 
between the sexes; 


ht—situate 


able to di cover, 
nor has any been detected, so far as I 
am aware, on dissection; and the only 
difference between the young and old 
birds, size and weight excepted, is the 


change in the color of the legs, and 
the increased whiteness of the fore- 
head. 

This interesting bird is rarely or 


never seen by day, unless by those who 
are especially in pursuit of him; and 
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by them even he is found with diffi- 
culty, unless when hunted with well- 
broke dogs 

At nightfall, however, he may often 
be seen on the wing, darting athwart 
the gloom from the dry upland coverts, 
in which at many seasons he loves to 
lie, toward his wet fee ding grounds. 
During the hours of darkness he is on 
the alert constantly ; by night he seeks 
his food; by night he makes his long 
and direct migrations, choosing for this 
latter purpose foggy weather, at or 
about the full of the > moon. 

By day he lies snugly ensconced in 
some lone ly brake, among long grass 
and fern, under the shade of the dark 
alder or the silvery willow, and near 
to some marshy level, or muddy stream- 
let’s brink durmg the summer; but, in 
the autumn, on some dry westering 
hill-side, clothed with dense second- 
growth and saplings. 

In very quiet spots, especially where 
the covert over head is dense and sha- 
dowy, he sometimes feeds by day ; and 
it has been my fortune once or twice to 
come upon him unsuspected when so 
engaged, and to watch him for many 
minutes probing the soft loam, which 
he loves the best, with his long bill, and 
drawing forth his succulent food, from 
the smallest red wire-worm to the 
largest lob-worm, suitable for the an- 
gler’s bait when fishing for perch or the 
yellow bass of the lakes. 

It is by the abundance of this food 
that his selection of haunts is dictated, 
and his choice of season, in some con- 
siderable degree, controlled. On sandy 
and hungry soils, as of Long Island for 
example, he is found rare ‘ly in compa- 
rison, and never in the large congrega- 
tions which so rejoice the heart of the 
sportsman in more favored localities. 
Still more does he eschew sour marsh 
land and peat bogs, wherein, by the 
way, the worm he most affects hardly 
exists; while on fat loamy bottom 
lands, whether the color of the soil be 
red or black, rich with decomposed ve- 
getable matter, he may be found in 
swarms. 

It must be understood, however, that 
after the young brood have left the 
parent birds, which departure occurs 
after the first moult, the woodcock is a 
solitary bird, acting and moving for 
himself alone, although the same 
causes may draw hundreds of them to 
one neighborhood, and never flying in 
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flocks, or associating in anywise with 
his fellows, unless in the breeding 
season. 

Woodcoek arrive among us, in the 
Middle and Northern States, from 
Pennsylvania so far eastward as to the 
western counties of Maine almost gj- 
multaneously, in February or March, 
according to the earliness and openness 
of the season, often before the snow ig 
off the ground. They arrive paired 
already, and immediately set about the 
duties of incubation. 

The nest is rude and inartificial, con- 
sisting merely of a hollow in the 
ground, with a few straws or rushes 
carelessly gathered round it, the bill of 
the old bird proving doubtless an awk- 
ward implement for nidification. This 
nest is made, if made it can be said to 
be, under the shelter of a reedy tussock 
or stunted bush, on the verge of large 
wet meadows; and should the season 
be dry early, enabling the birds to sit 
on low ground, and should a sudden 
flood ensue, I umbers of broods are de- 
stroyed ; a casualty from which I do 
not consider them secure, until the be- 
ginning of June at least, when, in an 
young birds are able 
to shift for themselves. 

In such a nest, and in such situations, 
the woodcock lays from two to six 
blueish eggs, irregularly blotched with 
brown. How long the process of incu- 
bation continues, I have not been able 
accurately to ascertain; but I have 
seen the old birds sitting so early as the 
10th of March, yet never have seen 
young birds able to fly earlier than the 
middle of Mav. 

The ordinary number of a hatching 
is four birds, and if the first brood gets 
off early, the parents immediately pro- 
ceed to asec a 1d incubation ; the male 
bird in this case taking care of the first 
brood until the second gets off, when all 
associate together until after the moult- 
ing season, when all ties are dissolved, 
and they know thenceforth neither kin- 
dred nor kindness. 

I am aware that the fact of the wood- 
cock rearing two broods in the same sea- 
son has been dispated, but I am thorough- 
ly satisfie od of — fact, having repeatedly 
killed six u-4 eight youngsters, and 
those of different sizes, with but one 
couple of old birds; and that, too, in 
as to render it next to 
impossible that any should have re- 
mained unsprung, and on occasions 
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when every bird sprung has been 
brought to bag. 

A stronger proof than this I can ad- 
duce, involving, too, a pleasant anec- 
dote concerning the maternal affection 
of this usually deemed stupid bird. 

A few years since—I think it was in 
1841—there was a deep fall of snow 
covering the greater part of the State 
of New York, near eighteen inches 
deep, so late as the 
May. It thawed, of course, immedi- 
ately, and produced a complete inun- 
dation, the early spring having been ra- 
ther uncommonly dry. From this I 
augured ill for the prospects of the 
shooting season. But fine weather fol- 
lowed, and by most persons the spring 
snow storm and freshet were forgotten. 

On the first of July | went with a 
friend, a good shot and ¢ ager sportsman, 
to a favorite shooting ground in Orange 
County, N. Y., ona part of which—tor 
ithad a very large range, and contained 
many varieties of lying—we had bagged 
en the previous year a hundred and 
twenty-five birds in a single day’s 
shooting. 

We shot the first day on the low 
meadows, and killed hardly any birds ; 
not, to the best of my recollection, 
above ten or a dozen, in a severe day’s 
walking. They were well grown 
birds, but not a old one 1n the 
number. My companion, greatly an- 
novyed, insisted that the ground had 
been hunted before that season, and all 
the birds killed off except the handful 
we had found. From this conclusion 
I dissented, arguing that if such had 
been the case, we should have found old 
birds, the I easier both 


single 


young being the 
to find and to kill, especially for cock- 
hey sportsmen, who alone may be pre- 
samed to hunt before that season. My 
friend grew almost angry,and asked me 
“ Where then are the birds ? " 1 an- 
swered, ** Wait till to-morrow evening, 
when we shall have beat our other 
ground, and I will tell you.” 

The next day we did beat the other 
ground; wet swales, and sloping woods 
of small extent in valleys watered b 
little streamlets from the hills. The 
result was the same, a wretched day’s 
sport, and no old birds, or at least hardly 
any. 

As usual, each held_his own position ; 
my friend again asked, *“* How do you 
account forthis?” Ire plied, ** All the 
young broods have been destri ye d by 
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the freshet, except the very few which 
got off before the May flood. This 
accounts for the fewness of the birds, 
and for the uncommon size of those 
few. The old birds are now hatching 
their second broods on the ridges and 
hill sides. I will Show you that I am 
right, to-morrow.” And to-morrow I 
did show him that the ridges and sap- 
ling coverts, sprouts, as the country peo- 
ple call them, were full of old birds ho- 
vering, and no young ones. 

Stull my companion was incredulous 
as to the second broods, until in the af- 
ternoon, as I was passing through a little 
clump of alders not above two or three 
yards square, I flushed a bird, which 
tlew out to him. He fired. I called 
out to enquire whether he had killed, 
and as he answered “ yes,’’ I heard 
the bird flapping its wings on the ground, 
in the death-struggle, as I imagined. 
Knowing that he ‘could recover the 
bird, in the open ground, I beat out the 
thicket thoroughly, and left it, satisfied 
that it contained no other bird, though I 
had some difficulty i in getting one of my 
setters away from what I suppose sd to be 
a field mouse. On joining my friend, 
he told me that the bird had flapped up, 
when he was in the act of laying his 
hand upon it, and had staggered away, 
see ming every moment on “the point of 
falling, so that he did not care to fire at 
it again, until it got out of shot; but that 
he had marked it down to a yard, in a 
thick brush fence, three or four hundred 
yards away. On going to the place, 
the dogs took the scent re adily ; but, 
while they were trailing it, the bird rose, 
a hundred yards off, flapping and stag- 
gering about, as if severely hurt; and 
flew some three or four hundred yards 
farther from the thicket in which we 
first started it, and dropped again in a 
piece of thick hill-side coppice. I 
marked the bird accurately by the top 
of a pine tree, and off we set in pursuit, 
I more than half suspecting that the bird 
was unwounded. Scarce had we en- 
tered the covert, when up whizzed the 
identical bird fresh and sound, from the 
very brake in which I had marked him, 
and away like a bullet through the tree 
tops. So thoroughly convinced was I, 
that, though I could have killed the bird 
with ease, I would not fire at it; but to 
convince my still doubting friend, we 
walked back to the little tuft in which 
we first sprung the cock; he promising 
not to fire if we should again flush her. 
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My dogs were not well in the alders 
before the bird rose again, and was 
going away at her best pace, when my 
friend’s shot stopped her, to my infinite 
disgust. He is a very quick shot, and 
in the excitement of the moment forgot 
everything exceptthe game and the fury 
of pursuit. 

Almost at the same moment, old 
Chance—he was the best retriever I 
ever saw in any country—picked up 
from the spot where I had supposed he 
was snuffing after a field-mouse, a young 
downy, untledged woodcock, less than 
two inches long. 

Chance was the finest retriever I 
ever saw, broke by Mike Sandford, of 
Newark, and would carry a_ hurt 
bird by the tip of his wing, without 
ruffling a feather; and though it will 
hardly be believed, I took the little 
fledgling from his mouth unharmed, 
and had the satisfaction to see him run 
away briskly, and hide himself behind a 
dock leaf. 

That day we shot no more, nor in- 
deed that summer; but before we left 
Orange County, I went again to the 
same brake, with the old dog, but with- 
out a gun, and flushed what I presume 
to have been the male bird, which, by 
its simulated crippled flight, again 
drawing me away from the spot, con- 
vinced me that he was watching over 
his motherless little ones. 

Had I needed anything to convince 
me that woodcock ought not to be shot 
in July, that scene would have con- 
vinced me; and since that day I have 
never ceased to advocate a change and 
simplification of our game laws, which 
should prohibit the killing of woodcock 
antil the first day of October ; and make 
that one day the end of close time for 
all game whatever, except the ruffed 
grouse, commonly called pheasant, or 
partridge, the reason for which excep- 
tion I shall give under the head of that 
fine bird, when I reach him in his turn. 

I am satisfied that this change should 
be made; because the parent birds do 
not entirely cease from sitting until the 
commencement of the moulting season, 
thatis, about the first of August, when 
they disappear for a while, migrating as 
some believe, yet farther northward, or, 
as I fancy, moving to the difficult moun- 
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tain tops, and scattering themselves 
among the little swales and gulleys 
which intersect them. This is the first 
grand reason, and is in itself all-snffi- 
cient ; for, as close time is only adopted 
for the protection of the brooding birds, 
it should, of course, continue until the 
broods are out of danger. 

A second reason is scarce less valid, 
that not one-tenth part of the young 
birds, killed in July, are half grown; 
and consequently afford little sport to 
the shooter, and are, comparatively 
speaking, valueless on the table. 

A third may be found in the extreme 
heat of July weather, which renders 
the sport a toil both to man and dog 
and makes it impossible to bring home 
the game in a state fit to be eaten, even 
on the day which sees it killed. 

Last, not least, the law, as it now 
stands, can hardly be enforced, so diffi- 
cult is it to limit men to this or that 
day, when it appears to be a mere ar- 
bitrary distinction. Prohibit the kil- 
ling of the bird at all during his spring 
and summer visit; strictly punish those 
who vend him during that period; let 
the cause of the prohibition be made 
thoroughly public, and you will enlist 
the now law-breakers in the cause of 
law-protection. 

No danger of their anticipating the 
first of October by a few days or weeks, 
for this simple reason, that before that 
day the bird has not returned from his 
summer rustication, and, consequently, 
is not there to be killed. 3 

These views I submit humbly, but 
with full conviction of their justice, to 
all sportsmen and friends of sporting; 
and earnestly do I entreat them to give 
them a fair consideration, if they would 
save the woodcock from the fate of the 
heath-hen — expatriation and extine- 
tion. 

In my next paper I shall treat this 
question somewhat more fully, as con- 
nected with the short moulting migra- 
tion, with autumn or, technically, fall 
shooting ; with the use and breaking of 
the dog ; and with, what will perhaps be 
new to some of my readers, the fire- 
hunting of the South, as applied to 
winged game, and shooting on the 
wing. 


The Cedars, Nov. 22, 1845, 


™ Bee 


_——— | 
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Eheu! fugaces Posthume, Posthume ! 
Labuntur Anni 
Horace. 


There’s a word that must be spoken, though it dim the eye with tears ; 
There’s a link that must be broken, though twin'd with boyhood’ 8 years” 
There are joys of days by-gone that have wither’d to our eye, 

As Peris, when the sun sets, we ep and droop and—die ! 


There are deserts we must pass in Life’s hard, thorny way, 

And shadows which, alas! never brighten into day! 

There are pangs that we must bear, and tears that we must shed ; 
And ‘tis ours to mutter the stifled pray’r over the lov’d and dead! 


And ‘tis ours oft to think on the friends for ever gone, 

To stand on Death’s cold brink—deserted and alone ; 

And oft, alas! we raise from Time’s tomb, wherein they lie, 
The forms of other days, that spake gladness to our eye ; 


Yet, vain as they who try Life’s charms again to mould 

From the fragments, as they lie in Death’s charnel, stark and cold! 
And ‘tis ours to guide the boat of Life o’er a haleyon-stream, 

And list to the wild bird’s note, as it trills to the morning beam ; 


But we must also guide that boat when waves run high, 

And the eye of youth sees not beside the clouds of a wintry sky ; 
‘Tis ours to tread, mid fields where Spring her blossoms pours, 

And her treasur’d incense vields to the hiving hearts of flowers ;— 


But we — also tread those fields in manhood’s hour, 

When Nature, wither’d—dead—lies buried in her bower 

’Tis ours to list the lay of Love in boyhood’s prime, 

When the bells of Life, through the livelong day, rang out with a merry chime ; 


But that string must, alas! be rent by the hand of after-years, 
And the music it hath lent the heart be hushed—in tears— 
The bride we clasp to-day in beauty and in bloom, 
To-morrow may be clay, and tenant of the tomb ; 


And that eye that look’d in light on that lov’d one, pale and cold, 
Like a star in the sky of night, soon darkness may enfold. 

We said that tears were ours ;—have we not pleasures too ? 

Yes, mingling like rainbow showers, half sunshine and half dew. 


And this is Life—to breathe, to mourn, to wash away our smiles with tears, 

To make our very heart the urn for the dust of buried years. 

Oh! mockery, to wee p, to think on the dream of Hope and Love's bright vow! 
We've but the dregs of Life to drink—the palsied heart and the whiten’d brow ! 


Let us, then, raise aloft our eyes to that better Land, the Christian’s faith; 
And, ’mid the glories of yon skies, forget the cold— the dust of Death! 


Epwarp Marorin. 
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TE general state of commercial af- 
fairs has now been gradually and fa- 
vorably progressing for nearly three 
rears, that is, if we take the latter part 
of 1841 and the first few months of 
1842 as the lowest points of depression, 
resulting from the breaking down of 
overwrought credits throughout the 
commercial world. That period was 
marked by the most extensive failures 
throughout the continent, as well as in 
England, of banks and individuals; a 
most extreme depression also pervaded 
all business which had depended in a 
greater or less degree upon bank faci- 
lities. Several of the individual banks 
of France had stopped, riots in Nantes 
and Lyons had been put down by force 
of arms. The National Bank ot Aus- 
tria had collapsed its credits, involving 
the failure of large Italian houses as well 
as in Vienna. The Bank of Belgium 
failed, as also the great firm of Cockerill 
& Co., of Liege, an iron house, whose 
liabilities were 15,000,000f., and the 
ramifications of whose connections were 
such as to oblige the king and his mi- 
nisters to come forward and advance 
sufficient to relieve them. In England 
numerous explosions were daily taking 
place, and in Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Staffordshire and Cheshire a general in- 
gurrection of laborers seemed to threaten 
the existence of the Government. The 
Paris Journal Des Debais remarked at 
that time: 


“England at this moment presents a 
great enigma. It is impossible to tell whe- 
ther she will seek safety in war or emigra- 
tionmwhether she will throw off the 
weight which oppresses her by some sort 
of explosion, and, as it were, disgorge her 
produce and population—or whether, cou- 
rageously compressing her own expansion, 
she will endeavor to set bounds to her un- 
bridled excess of industry and speculation, 
which throws disorder into her economi- 
cal system, and threatens to shake the 
very foundations of her social system.” 


These conjectures were thrown out 
at a time when the complete prostra- 
tion of every description of business, re- 
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sulting from the overwrought action of 
*‘unbridled” paper credits, was at its 
height; when the largest manufac- 
turing towns were abandoned for se- 
veral days to all the chances of a ge- 
neral plunder, and organised rebellion 
paraded the streets, without any obsta- 
cle, violently closing all the factories, 
without any appearance of an attempt 
being made by the Central Govem- 
ment to lend any aid to the municipal 
authorities, or to take measures of coer- 
cion until the movement became ge- 
neral and serious. At that time, all the 
great branches of manufacturing indus- 
try were in a terrible state of revulsion, 
The iron and cotton trade afford emi- 
nent examples. In the first the ex- 
treme measure of putting furnices out 
of blast was resorted to by iron masters 
who had in vain applied to (rovern- 
ment for assistance. ‘T'o put a furnace 
out of blast in an English iron district 
implies not only the mere cessation of 
labor, but the only alternative to avoid 
absolute ruin. In fact, it more fre- 
que ntly results from the pe rfection of 
ruin than from any other cause. It ig 
a proceeding attended with danger in 
various ways. From the nature of the 
work, and from the cooling of the iron 
the whole costly fabric ot the furnace 
is for ever ruined to the master. Many 
of the furnaces are kept in blast, burn- 
ing without intermission for fifty years. 


The stoppage of a mill is a mere 
stoppage. ‘To commence operations is 
but to “ hoist the flood-gates,” or to 
get up steam. ‘To put a furnace out 


of blast is to condemn to ruin the 
whole affair, which cannot be renewed 
Without an extraordinary outlay of ca- 
pital for its entire re-construction. 
When we remember, there fore, that out 
of 120 furnaces in blast in South Staf- 
fordshire, yielding 8,400 tons of pig iron 
weekly, but 74, yielding 5,680 tons 
weekly, were in blast in January, 1842, 
and of these 42 were put out ‘of blast 
previous to September, 1842, leaving 
but 32, producing 2,240 tons per week 
in operation—thus throwing out of em 
ploy some hundreds of thousands of per- 
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sons in that district alone—some idea 
of the extreme and all-pervading dis- 
tress may be gathered. In the cotton 
districts of Lancashire the same ex- 
treme distress was manifest, not only in 
riots and disturbances, but in the stop- 
page of mills, the discharge of hands, 
and the depreciation of mill property. 
The number of hands employed in 
Manchester in the cotton mills had 
been reduced from 2,262, in 1839, to871, 
in beginning of 1843. These difficul- 
ties have very generally been attributed 
to the failure of the harvest, operating b 

raising the price of bread, to diminich 
the means of the people at large appli- 
cable to the’ purchase of cotton goods. 
This cause no doubt was a great and 
potent one, and lay with oppressive 
weight upon the energies of the 
people. But this cause derived most 
of its potency from the unhealthy state 
of the paper credit system, to break 
down which was the first consequence 
of the short harvest. The high price 
of bread in England could clearly not 
diminish the consumption of English 
goods in those countries whence the 
bread was purchased, if that consump- 
tion did not depend upon unsound paper 
credits, the withdrawal of which was 
the first consequence of the depletion of 
coin from the Bank to pay for foreign 
grain. That the foreign consumption 
of English goods did depend mainly 
upon credits emanating from London, 
became evident when the universal in- 
solvency of banks and the failure of 
those credits resulted in the ruin of the 
trade, added to which were the hostili- 
ties in Asia. All these events com- 
bined to produce the state of affairs to 
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1842. From that time there has been 
a gradual recovery throughout the 
world. Not only have the markets in 
India been restored, but China offers a 
new field of operation. The markets 
of Europe have absorbed much larger 
quantities of English goods, notwith- 
standing the enactment in 1842 of six 
hostile tariffs by as many nations of Eu- 
rope. ll the foreign markets present 
a greatly enhanced consumption of the 
products of British industry, and they 
are not borrowed for paper promises, 
but paid for in equivalent values. 
They are not consumed on the credit 
of labor to be performed, but are paid 
for with the proceeds of that already 
done. This is a state of affairs not 
so much dependant upon the state of 
the London money market ; and its in- 
fluence imparts to all branches of Bri- 
tish industry great activity at a time 
when money is exceedingly abundant, 
and is in process of liberal expenditure 
for the construction of railroads in Eng- 
land. It is not being sent to all quar- 
ters of the world on credit, but is pro- 
moting the activity of labor at home. 
All these circumstances come in aid of 
anusually low prices of the raw mate- 
rial and great reductions in the duties 
on many articles of first necessity, to 
promote or at least to sustain the con- 
sumption of cotton in the face of a rise 
in food consequent upon a deficient 
crop. The following is a table of the 
highest price of wheat in each year, 
with the corresponding price of cotton, 
cloth, wheat, rate of interest in Lon- 
don, bullion in the Bank, and annual 
import of wheat and cotton taken for 
consumption. 


which we have alluded as existing in e 
Dec. Aug. Sept. Feb. Aug. Sept. July. April. Feb.° 
1836 1837. 1838. 1839. 1840. 1841. 1842. 1844. 1845. 
& d. s. d. 8. dl. s. d. s. d, 8. d. a. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Wheat 59 7 8 6 722 775 71 1 73 2 64 5 5510 83 
Cotton, fair, 0 10} 0 6} 0 6 0 8} 0 5] 0 6} 0 53 0 55043 
[em Best es 6 6686lUCU TEC TE OOS OD CBO 60 60 
28 yards 5 
Rate dis. pr. cent, 0 5} 0 3} 03 0 34 04 0 43 0 3} 0 13 02 
Bullion, £4,500,000 5,750,000 9,500,000 8,750,000 4,500,000 5,000,000 8,500,000 16,000,000 


19,554 


Wheat, im. qr., 
1,032,930 1,077,928 1,259,910 1,0 


Cotton, bags 


U.S., bags, 


Now, it is observable that wheat rose 
from August, 1837 to Feb., 1839, about 
19s. per quarter, yet cotton rose also, as 
did clothes and the rate of interest. In 
the following year cotton fell, but the 
crop had increased more than 50 per 


232,973 1,736,207 2,521,527 2,024,917 2,300,888 2,607,944 £23,271 
34,485 1,293,131 1,150,988 1,193,358 : 
1,360,725 1,422,930 1,801,497 1,360,532 2,177,835 1,634.945 1,683,57 





sae 


cent. In the succeeding year cotton 
rose and wheat also. The price of 
cotton seems to have been greatly more 
dependant upon the extent of the crop 
than upon the state of the harvest. 
Notwithstanding this great and pal- 
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pable change in the general state of af- 
fairs, the failure of the harvest now has 
been looked to with an interest scarcely 
less great than that which it excite d 
before, when so many collateral causes 
conspired to heighten its effects. That 
the artificial enhancement of the price 
of any article of necessary consump- 


tion diminishes the consumption of 


most other articles less necessary to 
sustain life, is certainly true, and such 


is eminently the case with the corn of 


England, which now is the only article 
that enjoys the * prote ction” of the Go- 
vernment. The protection afforded to 
corn by legislative enactments is so 
closely interwoven with the social struc- 
ture of Great Britain as to make its mo- 
dification a matter of extreme delicacy. 


To counteract its effects in times of 


a short harvest, very important reduc- 
tions have in the last three years been 
made in other articles of consumption. 
The amount of taxes thus remitted is 
over £5,000,000, or $25,000,000— 
nearly equal to the whole customs re- 
venue of the United States ; and the 
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leading articles that have been bene 
fitted by it are sugar and cotton. On 
the latter the duty removed was about 
twelve per cent., the general principle 
being to promote consumption by di- 
min ishing the cost of production, that is 
to say, by bringing a greater quantity 
of necessary articles within the cash 
wages of the consumers. This prin- 
ciple is not only fully recognised and 
acted upon in England, but in the 
United States the largest commercial 
operations are governed by it. A 
failure of the English crop {s univer- 
sally looked upon as a calamity, be- 
cause its effect is acknowledged to be 


to diminish the consum ptio 1 Of cotton, 
and by so doing to reduce the price of the 


raw material, and thereby undermine 
the means of the planters. Now, the 
consumption of cotton in England, that 
is, by the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
is not greater than that consumed by 
those of the United States. This is 
indicated from official returns, as fol- 
low : 


American cotton taken in England for consumption 


in 1844, bales 


1,126,008 


All other sources.............. ceieaties ue parent eon 302,588 
fe silent Aas ics ore a eae oe 2 1,428,596 

Weight, at 371 lbs. per bag, average.......... ais 530,009,116 Ibs 
Deduct 11 per cent. loss in spinning............-- 58,301,003 
Net weight of cotton manufactured ....... satan 471,708,113 
Export twist and sewing cotton..... 137,180,536 lbs. 


*“ calicoes, &c., plain and 


OT 


dyed, yards 885,969,819. .21( 


Weight ygrn exported............ 


Net weight consumed in England, 


This is equal to a consumption of all 
sorts in Great Britain of 345,000 bales, 
at an average of 400 lbs. each. The 
quantity taken by the United States 
manufactures last year was stated at 
389,006 bales, and the import was 

about 23,000,000 yards, about equal to 
the quantity exported. 

Now it is observable that the in- 
crease of the consumpti on in the United 
States is not more than equal to the in- 
crease of the population, as thus: The 
decennial increase of the population of 


.280,7 


347,461,305 Ibe 


with manufac- 
SPORES GUNG. dieass ecttnna a waes ss ae cies 


124,246,808 


the United States, from 1820 to 1830 
was 33.26 per cent.; from 1830 to 
1840, 32.67. This would give a ratio 
of increase from 1840 to 1850 at 32, 
which would give an increase of 14.89 
for five years on the population of 1840, 
which was 17,069,453. The increase 
is, therefore, 2,541,641, making the 
population of 1845, 19,611,094. The 
quantity taken tor cons sum pti m reduced 
to yards, at the rate of 3 1-5 yards to 
a pound, shows a consumption in the 


United States as follow 
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1840. 1845. 

Bales consumed ........ ~~ cece ae 997,238 389,006 
Pounds, at 400 lbs. per eR 118,915,200 155,602,400 
Loss 10 per cent. in spinning cass a 11,891,520 15,560,240 
Net weight manufactured. ........ 107,023,680 140,042,160 
Vaeras made et 3. 1-5... oc wcccecan 342,475,776 448,134,892 
EXcees 1mp0rted .... wie cecchssen 12,000,000 — 

Population of the United States ... 17,069,453 19,611,094 
Yards consumed per head ........ 21 22 


It is observable that the quantity 
taken for consumption in the United 
States is the whole quantity taken by 
the manufacturers; and the 
they hold t year are represented as 
very large, that is to say, eight months’ 
consun ption; and the ‘ x ports have in- 
creased by all the surplus made above 
the wants of the home market. Now 
the effect of the tariff has been artifi- 
cially to sustain the price of cotton 
goods far above the natural level they 
would find proportionally to acricultu- 
ral produc Se, i left to a free competi- 
tion. The effect of this artificially high 


st cks 





pr has been to diminish the consump- 
tion of cotton in the United States to an 
extent quite as great as that produced 
in Engl | bv a failure of the harvest 
there I} markets, therefore, pre- 


sent the singular contradiction of a 
universal lament over the eflect of the 
harvest on cotton, while a cause exists 
here in the operation of the tariff 
equally as potent in r ducing the value 
of the great staple as that complained 
of there. It will be reme mbered, 

what we have shown in the first part 
of this article, that, from the sound con- 
dition of commercial credits now a 

compared with 1837, the effect of the 
deficiency in the harvest is confined to 
the actual diminution of consumption 
in England. 


to 340,000 


The « nsumption there 
bales ; in the United 

The failure of 
the harvest the re may reduce the con- 
sumption 100,000 bales, and the high 
pri es caused by the tariff here checks 
150,000 bales. That is to 
ith a good harvest in England, 
and a low tariff! here, the consump- 
250,000 


is equal 





320.000 bales. 


tion in the two countries will bi 
bales 
deficient there: and high duties raise 


the pric es of the soods he re far above 


ereater than when the harvest is 


1 


iiue to the pr lucts of 
Now 


their relative v 


the industry of tl consumers. 


laments the casualty which reduces the 
English consumption of cotton 100,000 
bales; but many regard with indiffer- 
ence a course of government policy 
which checks the consumption here 
150,000 bales. It has become the 
policy of the English Government, 
notwithstanding its great financial ne- 
cessities, to remove entirely the duties 
upon those articles the great consump~ 
tion of which is necessary to the na- 
tional industry. Raw cotton was such 
an article, and it abolished a duty 
which produced a net revenue of 
£680,000, or $3,400,000. The object of 
so great a reduction was, by reducing the 
cost of goods, to promote the consump- 
tion of cotton. it now we reflect that 
the great evil of the South has been a 
superabundant production of the raw 
material—that is to say, that they have 
turned out quantities greater than even 
the vast capital of England, and the 
great machinery of her colonial govern- 
ment, could find a market for—it be- 
comes apparent that it is the duty 
of the United States Government to 
promote the consumption of cotton by 
all means in its power. Now if the 
principle that low prices promote con- 
sumption is true, and we are not aware 
that it is disputed in any intelligent 
quarter, the examples of British im- 
ports being far too numerous, it certain- 
ly becomes a matter of urgent necessity 
for the United States to remove any 
obstructions that may stand in the way 
of an extended consumption of the raw 
material in the United States. Such 
an obstruction most certainly does exist 
even to the point of prohibition in the 
existing tariff upon cotton goods. In 
illustration of this, we will give, from 
actual transactions, the duties paid on 
cotton goods at this port at three pe- 
riods, viz., in the spring of 1842, under 
the last reduction of the Compromise 
Act. in 1842, and under the present 
tariff: 
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IMPORTED SPRING OF 1842. 


Pk'gs Invoice 
in Sterling. 


Invoice, 
colored. 


652 £26,949 15s. $119,776 785,791 
Duty per cent. on first cost...... fons 


This invoice was mostly of fine 
worsted and cotton goods. Had they 
been all cotton, the duty, under the pre- 


Sq. Yards, 


White Amount cost Duty paid. Duty on same 
yards. over 35cts. £0o0ds now, 


48,420 2,670 $40,042 $75,078 


aria etc de ae ore 334 623 


sent tariff, would have been much 
higher. 


IMPORTED UNDER LAST REDUCTION OF COMPROMISE ACT. 


Amount Invoice. No. of Square Duty paid. Duty on same 
Yards. goods now. 
£870=$3,867 39,780 $1,629 3,580 
Duty per cent. on first cost............ 42 924 


IMPORTED UNDER PRESENT TARIFF. 


Vessel. Amount invoice. 
Great Western. .... £951 14s.—$4,22 
Oxford ..... pecee 297 lke. 1,23 


9 89 33,844 
4 


No of _ Duty paid. Duty per 
Yards. cent. 
$3,045 96 72 


ae 11,399 1,025 91 83% 


The average cost and duty on several descriptions of goods are as follow : 


d. cts, Duty. Cost duty paid 
m I ° 5. 
Printed calicos..... i gueceee 24 inches wide... 4 =8 Gcts. 15 cts. 
AFUIRURIG cos conc eo cccccsne's oc 32 « “o« .. 6 =10 8 « 19 
Apron checks, or common plaids..36 “ * .. 34=>7 9 17 
Trowser stuffs, common......... 24 eS. aoe. es 13 
Laines, worsted and cotton ........... ee ae 6 =12 6 * 19 * 


These are the payments actually 
made at the custom-house; and the 
fact that the payments are so made is 
irrefragable evidence that, notwith- 
standing this high tax, the domestic 
goods are held equally as high, or these 
importations could not find sale. In 
addition, there are some hundred dif- 
ferent descriptions of cotton goods made 
in Lancashire which are entirely pro- 
hibited by our present tariff, and for 
which no substitute enters into the con- 
sumption of the United States. Under 


such circumstances as these, the con- 
sumption of raw cotton in the United 
States is less by at least 150,000 bales 
than it would have been had the free 
competition of the cheap goods of Eng- 
land destroyed the factors’ monopoly 
which exists here. As an instance of 
the capacity of the United States to 
consume, we may compare the article 
of coffee. In England it pays 16 cents 
per lb, duty, and in the United States 
it is free. The result is as follows: 


ae . Population. Coffee consumed. Per head 
United States, 1844 ...... ccce 19,300,000 149,711,820 lbs. 7% Ibs. 
Great Britain, “ .......... 27,000,000 31,934,000 * 1, * 


In relation to the article of cotton, as 
seen above, the circumstances of duty 
are reversed, yet the consumption in 
the United States is 380,000 bales, 
against 340,000 bales in England. The 
result of a removal of duties would 


probably be a consumption of 500,000 
bales of cotton in the United States. 
The effect of this increased demand we 
may estimate upon the last crop. The 
movement of cotton in Liverpool from 
Jan. Ist to Oct. 3:1, was as follows: 





il 
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1844. 1845. 
ie i 
U. 8. Cotton. Total. U. 8. Cotton. Total. Increase. 
import Jan. 1 to Oct. 3... -1,060,469 1,297,666 1,224,199 1,427,934 130,268 
Consumption Jan. 1to Oct.3. 788,830 998,690 941,940 1,187,190 188,37 
Stock Oct. 3 ..... isweaeee 662,000 900,600 714, 690 937,490 36,890 


The import increased 130,268 bales, 
and the stock increased but 36,890. If 
now, through the enhanced consump- 
tion of the United States, there had 
been 150,000 bales less to export, the 
supply would have been short in Eng- 
land, and the price at least affected 
1 cent per lb., through the whole ex- 
port. The result would have been a 
profit of $4 per bale additional, which, 
on an export of 2,083,756 bales, would 
have compelled the foreign manufac- 
turers to pay $8,335,020 more for their 
raw material; and this amount may be 
fairly charged as the positive and direct 
loss which the planting interest sustains 
through the strangulation, if it may be 
ex pre if the consumption of 
cotton goods in this country, under the 
weight of the present duties. The en- 
hanced prices that they are compelled 
to pay for the goods they buy, form an 
additional tax upon all classes. It is 
alleged by those who advocate the re- 
tention of duties to favor the domestic 
manufacture, that home 
will, sooner or later, bring down prices. 
Experience has proved the fallacy of 
this supposition. For twe nty years pro- 
tection has been steadily pursued, and 
yet, at the present moment, goods can 
be imported from England and sold here 
with charges amounting to 100 per 
per cent. added. The corporate cha- 
racter of the factories, and the large 
capital required to establish them, con- 
fers on them a monopoly, which, as 
long as they are protected by the tariff 
from the com petition of similar con- 
cerns, and larger capitals in England, 
defies rivalry here. What we have 
here said in relation to cotton applies 
with greater or less force to all other 
imported goods, and these circumstances 
are the chief cause of the small com- 
parative trade which exists in the midst 
of the unbounded natural wealth of 
which the country is now possessed. 


so ssed, ‘ 


competition 


The failure of the English harvest in 
the present circumstances of Europe, 
which this year produces, as a great 
whole, no more than it will want for its 
own consumption, makes Great Bri- 
tain chiefly dependant upon its North 
American colonies and the United 
States for whatever it may want to 
supply its deficit. It does not appear 
as yet that this deficit in Great Britain 
itself is so great as it has been in some 
bad years heretofore ; but a great cala- 
mity exists in the failure of the potatoe 
crop of Ireland, both because of the ac- 
tual loss which a bad harvest in any 
country is to the world, and from the 
fearful circumstances which attend such 

a calamity in Irelagl. That misgo- 
verned country has for near a century 
had the largest portion of the proceeds 
of its industry drawn from it for the ex- 
penditure of its absent nobles and gen- 
try in London and elsewhere, and for 
taxes and imposts. The result has 
been such a lack of capital and em- 
ployment in Ireland, that for a long 
time most of its sons have been com- 
pelled, at an enormous rent, to hire an 
acre or two of land, from which to raise 
sufficient potatoes tolast ayear. Pro- 
bably some 600,000 families are so si- 
tuated, and these suddenly find them- 
selves cut off from that supply, with- 
out being able to make their labor avail- 
able to “provide a substitute, or being 
possessed of reserved property in | 
shape, wherewith to procure other foo 
A dire famine stares them, therefore, in 
the face as soon as the scanty crop shall 
have been consumed. In such an 
emergency, the odious corn laws of 
England are, apparently, about to be 
subverted, and open ports for the 
breadstuffs of the United States may 
become the precursor of a general free 
trade. If so, the calamity that afflicts 
Ireland may be fraught with great 
fature benefits to that suffering people. 
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Tre AnNUALS.—The gift- books of the 
present season commend themselves by 
the usual attractions. The most beautiful 
in an artistic point of view, is the Diadem, 
a handsome quarto, published by Carey 
and Hart. There are several exquisite 
engravings in this work, from original 
vaintings, by Inman and Leutze. The 
cae indicates the same chaste genius 
which won for his “ Landing of Colum- 
bus” so many admirers. In the vignette 
designed by him for the Diadem there is 
grace in the figure which re presents the 
Angel of Gifts, and a depth in the eyes 
rarely encounte re d - illustrations of this 
nature. The Page, by Inman, is worthy 
of his high powers, and has been done jus- 
tice to by the engraver. Indeed there is 
not a mediocre plate in the collection. 
The literary contegts are by Hedge, 
Brooks, Emerson, Miss Lynch and other TB. 
Rev. Mr. Furness, of Phfladelphia, contri- 
butes an able essay on Genius, and in the 
pretace pays a feeling and deserve zu tribute 
to KE. L. Carey, under whose auspicies the 
volume was conducted, but whose life was 
not spared to witness its completion. 

The Opal, published by J. C. Riker, of 
New York, and edited by John Keese, is 
printed with remarkable neatness. A 
portion of the literary contents will be 
found quite superior to that which makes 
up the ordinary letter-press of Souvenirs. 
This number of the “Opal” far surpasses 
its predecessors in mechanical execution, 
and intrinsic value. There are tales by 
Mrs. Oaksmith and Mrs. Embury ; some 
vigorous and meditative verse by Whittier. 
The other contributions are by Paulding, 
Schoolcraft, Hofiman, &c. The illustra- 
tions are by Chapman. 

The Missionary Memorial is the title of 
a somewhat novel species of souvenir. 
It is made up of what may be called the 
literature of missions. The articles refer 
to the scenes of missionary enterp rise 
and to the sufferings and rew ards of its vo- 
taries. To enliven its pages, poems and 
sketches of a less grave character are oc- 
casionally introduced. Several distin- 
guished ornaments of the church have 
contributed to this work. We find the 
names of Sprague, Alexander, Spring, 
Choules, Baird, &c.; a Lowell, Mrs. 


Sigourney, Griswold, Sargent, Hoyt and 
sriggs. In point of paper, typo- 


graphy and illustrations, this annual is 
quite as original as in its literary design. 
There are but two illustrations, but they 
are better than twenty of less merit. 
One is the first specimen we have seen in 
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this country of printing in oil colors. The 
vignette represents an Indian locanda. 
The paper and type resemble those of the 
best English works. This work is said to 
be edited by a gentleman whose contri- 
butions to this review alone sufficient] 

evidence his taste and talent, and which 
we are happy to learn are about to be 
published in a collected form. 

Scenes in the Life of the Savior is asu- 
perb volume, with select poems from the 
best sources, and fine mezzotint illustra 
tions. It is edited by R. W. Griswold. 
The name of the same prolific editor we 
find upon the title-page of the “ Christian 
Annual”—a felicitous selectien of articles 
trom forei gn and home sour« relating to 
sacred localities and holy themes 


Sketches of Brazil, by Danie, P. Kip- 
DER, in two volumes. Philadelphia : 
Sorin and Ball. 1845 


These volumes are 


tertalning They compris sketches of 
the scenery, customs and history of a por- 
tion of the globe where nature has lavish 


The atte 
ly d recte d. 


ed her beauties in profusion 
tion of the author was previous 
as he states in the preface, to m« rality 


education and religion, which, as a Chris- 
tian minister, it was his duty to investi- 
gate, His facilities for acquiring informa- 


tion were all that could be desired. For 
political documents he had access to the 
archives at Washington, the memoirs of 
the Historical Society at oe. de Janiero, 
the manuscript of his collea ague, Rev. Mr 
Spaulding, who resided six years at that 
Pp lace, &c. The books embo dy considera 
ble — ntic and interesting infor mation, 
and will amply repay the perusal, whether 
the reader coincides with the author's 
opinions or not. 


Pi etical Works of James Mo ig mery 
with a memoir of the author, by the 
Rev. Rurus W. Griswotp, In two vo- 
lumes. Philidelphia : Sorin and Ball 
1845. 

Montgomery is a poet much beloved 
among a certain class His devotional 
spirit and simplicity make him a favorite 
with many who eannot relish bea 
a more exquisite and elevated character 
His influence 


and at times 


nuties of 


is quite unexceptionable 
iis pathos and descriptive 
ble. To the religious 


I 
power rem arl 
lly his effusions are endea 


ri 
world ec pec tally 
ed; and the number of cheap editions of 
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1845. | Lvolaces a] in 
decided 
We 


poenis 


bis works indicates that he has ea 
hold upon popular sympathies. 
cordingly are gratified to see 
brought 

tunguish tae 
finely illustrated and printed. 


editor justly observes ot My 


ac- 
bis 
dais- 
They are 

As the 


tgomery— 


out in 80 worthy a style 


its 


present volumes. 


‘Since the Bard of Olney, no ove has sur- 
passed him in purity of sentiment, or fer- 





vor of devotion. For half a century he 
has been slowly and constantly increasing 
in the popular favor, and his reputation 


has now a compass and solidity whieh: for- 
bid all thought ot its decay.” 


A History of the Hueuenots; w edi- 


a Me 


tion continued to the present time. By 
W. 8. Brown ine Lea and Blanchard, 
Philadelphia 1845. pp. 452 $150 


ntains a succinct account of 
in France tr 


This work ex 
Protestant 


isiti 


un the begin- 
to ] 


1538. 


ning of the 16th century down 
The work was originally devoted to a 
brief and continuous narrative of the rise of 


the Huguenots, their wars and final expul- 


son. Phis edition was publis ed im 1829. 
The pres nt edition 18 a continuation ol 
this history to the revolution of 1830, and 


ns many additions and revisions, the 











ol tbh author’s more accurate re- 
search He does not attempt o behind 
his stot 1 elr Causes, apd seems 

is to give an impartial statement, 

1 the ardor ot his religious teelings 

\ iN sometimes betrayed him inte 
great warmth of ianguayge 

He has indulged in nove of those epi- 
sodes of | graphy which bis subject 
Feels sl » deman WW THISss also 


in accou ot those early relormers ol the 
Lue ai- 


We 


Sorbonnu whose vol proke 


on thi 


work to our 





Bokhara, in the 
ascertain the fate 


Nars a Miss 


years 1843-1845 


pe of nt 


of Colonel St and Captain Co- 
nolly By the Rey. Joserpn Wotrr, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 845. 8vo. $2. 


»h Wolff may be called the Ulysses 





i 
C) irches of the 19th century Ii 
thing of the cunning and dupli- 
y of his Grecian prototype, he has no 
ick of wadness and acquaintance with 
human nature. A much-enduring man, 





travelled, and origi- 
not to say he has, like the old 
‘seen many cities and the man- 
This vo 
second adven- 


ng, widely 





enter] 
nal 
Greek, 


erratk 


ners ot many people.” ume, 


rd of his 


mainly the rece 

irous Visit to Bokhara, describes the ex- 

periences and perils ef his benevolent 
sion to that country, for the purpose of 


yuiring the real fate of two English offi- 


we 
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Ww 


> 





cers, one of them personal friend and 
convert of Wolff, actually murdered by 
the Ameer of Bokhara, but whom rumor 
had long represented as yet living, though 
in lmpriscnment. Ente himself the 
lion’s den, he had for a time abardoned 
all hope of quitting it alive, and was ap 
ly 





parently doomed to share the melancho 
end of the British officers whom he had 
left England te discover and liberate. His 
actual escape was much as if Ulysses had 
made, and had been permitted to survive, 
a second visit to the cave of t 
Polyphemus, to inquire kow the giaut had 
digested his guests. 

Born in Germany in the besom of Ju- 
daism, he became, in mere boyhood, a 
convert to Christianity, in that form of 
Catholicism which this faith assumed in 
Germany in the hands of Stolberg and 
Sailer. Sent to Rome, that be might be 
educated tor the priesthood in the far- 
famed Colle ge of the he 
dared under the shadow of the Vatican to 
il avow opinions that made his 

from the Eternal ¢ it) 
a discussion with a fellow-stu- 


he atrocious 


Propaganda, 
ul pt all 
ceparturt audv1sa- 


ble. In 


dent, who had quoted against him some 
opinion of the reigning Pontiff, Wolff 
claimed to understand Hebrew better 


than the Pope. Passing into England, his 


tier logic al views became mainly those of 





the Evangelical s hool, under the infl 
ence of Simeon, of Cambridge, a pa 
arch in that portion of the English Esta 


Church, and under whose influ- 
1 also another missionary 
ywments, thi 
His 


prophec 


blished 

ence was torm« 

of yet higher name and end 

saluted Henry Martyn. 
q of 


ie 
views as t 
interpre tation y were in 
ated to those ot the 
Edward Irving; 


he looked for and announced the speedy 


some respec ts assilu 


devoted but erratic and 


manifestation of the Messiah in his own 
Palestine. A communicant but not a 
| at first of the English Esta- 





cl 

blishment, Joseph Wolff, in his first jour- 
ney to the East, labored for the spiritual 
benefit of his Hebrew thren, by con 
versation, disputation, and the distribution 
of the Scriptures. Cari the author of 
‘ Letters from the East,’’ describes Wolff, 
who was for a time his fellow-traveller, 
and the singleness of heart and laborious 


ardor with which this 


1 
br 





its, 


l uilventurous man 
devoted himself to his work, disputing 
with Jewish Rabbies all day, and retiring 


to refresh himself by digging Hebrew 
roots all night. He was the first to restore 
a new evidence of the truth of prophecy, 
by disinterring from the long oblivion in 
which for centuries it had rested, the fact 
that the descendants of Jonadab, the son 
of Rechab, yet remain, as by Jeremiah it 
had been predic ted they should remain, 
a distinct people, without vineyards or 
harvests, inhabiting the deserts of Arabia, 
boasting their honored ancestry, and read- 
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ing the Hebrew Scriptures. He had 
much intercourse also with the Gezedees, 
or Devil Worshippers, and with the sin- 
gular sect who claim to be disciples of 
John the Baptist. His first visit to Bok- 
hara was in the course of his exploration 
of the East from 1831 to 1834, in quest of 
the ten lost tribes. He came to our own 
country to see if they were to be recog- 
nized in the Indians of the West; but 
Wolff will not acknowledge their Hebrew 
brotherhood. Whilst here, after his many 
years already spent in missionary labor in 
the East, he was admitted in this Western 
land for the first time to clerical orders in 
the Episcopal Church of our country, from 
one of whose colleges also he received his 
doctorate in theology. “ At New York,” 
he remarks, “‘ I must not omit to mention 
the kindness I received from the distin- 
guished President, Mr. Martin Van Buren, 
that shrewd, clever, polished, and refined 
statesman. In his drawing-room I gave a 
short lecture before several members of 
the Congress.”"—(P. 57.) __ 

Although married to a titled English 
lady of the family of the Walpoles, he has 
not held any appointment of much emolu- 
ment in the Church of that country. His 
Jater sympathies and affinities have been 
somewhat with the Oxford school. One 
of his stations was a secluded and primi- 
tive parish of Yorkshire clothiers, the 
smaller manufacturers, called, in that 
branch of industry, “ piece-makers,” and 
whose simplicity, as we recollect, he ilus- 
trated some years since in a leiter to the 
journals, by stating that, in disregard of 
all orthography, they believed themselves 
designated for special favor in the open- 
ing sentences of the Sermon on the 
Mount: “ Blessed are the peace-makers.”’ 

He offered himself, trusting in some 
measure to his religious character and to 
the kindly reception he had met in his 
first travels through Bokhara, to the 
friends of the British officers Stoddart 
and Conolly, to aid in ascertaining their 
true fate. The result is the very interest- 
ing volume before us, commencing with a 
review of his earlier life and travels. 

Were his powers of exact observation 
and of nice and graphic portraiture at all 
equal to his remarkable opportunities, no 
man living, unless George Borrow is,to be 
excepted, could furnish so interesting a 
book of travels as Joseph Wolff. He has 
been sold into slavery, he has been impri- 
soned, and looked to the grave as the only 
issue from the dungeon. He has stood 
before Kings, disputed with Mufties and 
Rabbies, and discussed the gravest truths 
with Derveeshes and Soofies ; and he tells, 
most unartificially indeed, a straight-for- 
ward and unvarnished tale of the sayings, 
doings and sufferings of a shrewd, honest, 
and religious man. 
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As to the execution of this American 
reprint, it is due to the publishers to say, 
that the portrait, in their edition, of a de- 
scendant of Mahomet, an Eastern face, 
full of power and character, seems to ug 
superior in execution to its original in the 
English copy. Others of the pictures have 
a strange aspect, as being from the de- 
signs m an Oriental artist, who wrought 
in contempt of all the laws of perspec- 
tive. 

The matter is of the most heterogenous 
character, but much of it of absorbing in- 
terest. We see the interior working of a 
flagitious and remorseless despotism in 
Bokhara; we gather notices of regions 
over which but few have travelled and 
returned to tell the tale. If our readers 
would see how religious energy can har- 
dena man constitutionally timorous, dread- 
ing the sea, as some American traveller 
has described him, and as he honestly 
confesses to the Queen of Greece, and yet 
traversing sea and land on his benevolent 
errands, but still betraying so much ap- 
prehension, that one of the names which 
the Ameer of Bokhara coins for him ig 
Joseph Wolff, the Timorous One; if they 
would see an English Episcopalian snatch- 
ed up, against all his protests, by, the 
Abyssinian Christians, as their Aboona, or 
patriarch, in disguise, and compelled to 
spit, by way of a blessing, upon those 
who had made him their reluctant and 
protesting diocesan, ‘‘and performing 
such an extraordinary sputation, that my 
throat was completely dry” (p. 46); how 
he entered the streets of Bokhara clothed 
in his clerical robes and bearing the Bible 
in his hand; how he found his own name 
in Bokhara bruited abroad, with Eastern 
hyperbole, as ‘ Mullah Joseph Wolff, the 
grand derveesh from England, acquainted 
with seventy-two languages and with 
seventy-two religions, and having con- 
versed with seventy-two nations of the 
earth ” (p.210); if they would see how 
the Jews, everywhere oppressed through 
the Mahometan nations, retain their un- 
dying hope, and how sadly this hope blun- 
ders in its objects, as when in the days of 
the remorseless Tamerlane the Jews be- 
lieved him to be the Messiah, and went to 
meet him with palms in one hand, the 
book of the law in the other, and the 
prayer ‘“ We beseech thee, O Lord, save 
us !” (p 177); if they would learn how 
skilfully great men at the East, as in the 
West, contrive to keep their word—an 
Oriental dignitary having promised his 
friendly services to Wolff with the ruler 
of Bokhara, “ This villain promised to re- 
commend me to the Ameer of Bokhara, 
and he kept his word. He did so—for 
decapitation "—(p. 221); if they would 
trace visions of a new community, a re- 
organization of society, extending from 
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the Owens and St. Simons and Fouriers 
of the West, into the heart of Asia, where 
a “party of derveeshes came to me and 
observed, ‘The time will come when 
there shall be no difference between rich 
and poor, between high and low, when 
property shall be in common, even wives 
and children” (p. 277); let them pur- 
chase and read the il-arranged and inarti- 
ficial, but sprightly, spirited, kindly, and, 
as we believe, most truthful narrative, 
which the Harpers have presented in this 
cheap and beautiful volame. 

America and the American People, by 
Freperick Von Raumer, and translated 
from the German by Witttam W. Tor- 
ner. New York: J. and W. G. Lang- 
ley, 1846. 8vo., pp. 512. $2. 


‘his book is far more worthy of its sub- 
ject than many of greater pretensions that 
i heretofore appé ared. Itisobv iously 
written for the Germans, and is distin- 
guished from its predecessors by the 
amount and importance of authentic infor- 
mation it contains. The author consulted 
the wants of the times and the grave in- 
terest of the topics he undertook to illus- 
trate, by seeking rather to afford his coun- 
trymen data, whereby to judge, than to 
display any brilliancy of hisown. He has 
evidently had recourse to a large number 
of historical and congressional documents, 
and his volume cannot fail to be of essen- 
tial service to the intelligent emigrant and 
political eng urer. What little he has to 
say on Ameriean society, manners, litera- 
ture and art, strikes us as, in the main, 
just, as it certainly is liberal. All that 
savors of disapprobation is obviously ut- 
tered “more in sorrow than in anger.” 
An idea of the practical style in which he 
treats the subject may be gathered from 
the titles of some of his chapters. After 
a succinct historical sketch of the settle- 
ment of America, and the Revolution, he 
discusses the Constitutions of the several 
States, the Presidentship of Washington, 
Adams and Jefferson ; Slavery, the Indian 
Population, Education, Taxes, Banks, 
Schools and Colleges, Law, the Army and 
Navy, Charitable Institutions, Religions, 
and the Church and Foreign Relations. 











Appieton’s Literary Miscetrany, No. 
5. The Life of Frede rick NSchalle r, 
comprehending an Examination of his 
Works, by Tuomas Cartyte. 18mo. 
50 cta. 


The publishers could not have made a 
selection for their series, better fitted to 
enlist in its behalf the sympathies of intelli- 
gent readers than Carlyle’s Life of Schil- 
ler. An edition was published in Boston 
several years since, butit has long been out 
of print. The literary merits of Goethe and 
other distinguished German writers have 
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been subjects of earnest discussion. In re- 
gard to Schillera singular unanimity of feel- 
ing prevails. His lofty tone of sentiment, 
the philosophic accuteness of his percep- 
tion, the deep and holy enthusiasm which 
sustained his character, and inspired his 
muse, are recognized by all in any degree 
familiar with his works. Carlyle, of all 
critics, is eminently fitted by talent and 
attainment worthily to trace the history 
of such amind. He has not only done this 
with discrimination and sympathy, but the 
style is clear, simple and direct, wholly 
uninfected by the peculiar diction which 
renders his later works unpalatable to se 
many readers. The book is in the same 
neat type and binding as the other volumes 
of the Miscellany; it is, moreover, a new 
edition, revised by the author. 

The same house have published the 
Mass and Rubrics of the Roman Catholic 
Church, translated into English, with notes 
and remarks, by Rev. J. R. Cotter. The 
work is seasonable, as it will inform Pro- 
testants more readily than any manual 
with which we are acquainted of the pecu- 
liar ceremonies of the Romish Church. 





The Roman Church and Modern Socrety, 
translated from the French of Professor 
E. Quinet, of the College of France. 1 
vol., 18mo. Gates & Stedman, New 
York. 

The Jesuits, translated from the French 
of MM. Micuetet and Quinet, Pro- 
fessors in the College of Prance. 1 vol. 
18mo. Gates & Stedman. 


These are kindred works—perhaps we 
might call them partnership works. They 
forma partof that great religious contro- 
versy which has been waging in France 
for the few years past, which both in its 
peculiar character and its possible results 
has attracted extensive notice. Ever since 
the re-settlement of France in_ political 
quietness after its long revolutionary dis- 
tresses, the Church of Rome has been en- 
deavoring to gain its former pre-eminence 
and control in that kingdom. In later 
years, the main instrument in this pro- 


ject has been the order of Jesuits, who 


have, to a large extent, subverted the 
authority and influence of the settled 
clergy of their own church in France; 
and as directors and confessors obtained 
for themselves a very extensive influ- 
ence among the families, and the youth 
of France. The contreversy which 
has been thus awakened, is not like 
the conflicts of the Papacy with out- 
ward opposers, in the shape of Protes- 
tants against its system and doctrine 
—but is among the members of that 
one church. It is an internal contest 
among professing members of the same 
body. But it is a contest, the effect of 
which must be felt far more widely than 








1845.] 
itself extends. The labors of MM. Mi- 


chelet and Quinet have produced great 
excitement around themselves. They 
are contending in the sacre ~d cause of hu- 
man liberty ; and however we might dif- 
fer with them upon the points which they 
would retain, as points of faith, we cannot 
but sympathise with them in their strug- 
vles against an unrelenting and un: appe as- 
able oppression over the rights and the 
welfare of men. 


The following passage will show their own 
views of the contest: “ You speak of liberty !— 
speak then of equality! Is there any equality be- 
tween us and you? You are the leaders of tor- 
midable associations ; we are isolated men. You 
have forty thousand pulpits that you make to 
speak voluntarily, or by force! You have a hun 
dred thousand confessionals, through which you 
influence the family ; you hold in your hands 
what is the basis of the family (and of the world), 
the mower: the child is but an accessary. 
What would the father do, when she returns in 
dismay, and throws herself into his arms, crying 
out, “1 am eternally damned!’ You are sure 
that the next day he will give you up his son 
Twenty thousand children in your little semina 
ries ? ‘Two hundred thousand at present in the 
schools that you govern! Millions of women 
who act but through you! Aad we, what are 
we, in the face of such great forces? A voice, 
and nothing more. A voice to cry out to France. 
She is now warned; let her do what she pleases 
She sees and feels the net, whereas they thought 
to catch her asleep. To all loyal hearts, one last 
word. Toall laymen or pricsts (and may these 
last hear a free voice in the depth of their bond 
age), let them aid us with their courageous speech, 
or their silent sympathy, and let all tog rether bless 
from their hearts, and their altars, the holy cru 
sade we are commencing for God and liberty.” 








These two works will be read in this 
country, we believe, with the deepest in- 
terest—we trust, not without advantage. 


Western Clearings. By Mary Cavers. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1845. 


Life in the West is still a fresh subject, 
and one which will furnish materials for 
long time to come, both to the artist and 
writer, and especially to the mind that 
combines these two characters. Such is 
Mrs. Clavers. She writes sensib ly, vigor- 
onsly, and with excellent moral aims, and 
she paints in language with graphic effect 
and singular faithfulness to nature. These 
qualities rendered her ‘“‘ New Home” one 
of the most successful books of the kind 
even published in this country, and they 
will ensure her present volume extensive 
popularity. It is made up of tales and 
sketches illustrative of the domestic man- 
ners, original characters nowhere diseov- 
erable, the wide world over, except 
in now settlements. We can sasily 
imagine with what zest such tales are read 
across the sea. In fact, they are among the 
few home productions of the pen * that 
merit the name of American literature, for 
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they belong as peculiarly to our soil, as 
Pretrarchan sonnets to Ltaly, or Memoirs 
to France. 
The Sufferi ngs of Christ. 
1 vol. 12mo, New York: 
Brothers. 1845. 


By a Layman. 
‘Har per and 


This isa we of ability and e sloguence, 
upon a theologieal theme, written bya 
layman; and it we may judge from terms 
and imagery occasionally employed, a 
jurist. In the tremendous oblat tion that 
ransomed the world, it has been gene rally 
assumed by divines-that the human nature 
alone of the Redeemer suffered—and that 
the Deity of the Son from the ne« essarily 
impassible nature of the Godhead, stood 
aside, as it were, untouched. The writer 
boldly disputes the justice of this long- 
received assumption, that the nature of 

God is of necessity on - Exempt 
as it must be from all invol untary and 
compulsory suffering, he aims to show that 
reason does not re rs us to regard It ag 
also inc apab le of vol untary suffering ; and 
that the language of Sc ripture requires us 
to admit such anguish, volantar ily encoun- 
tered, as having been endured |} by the 
united Deity and Manhood in the task 
ot the world’s rece mpuon. He boldly 
grapples with the reasoning of that pro- 
tound scholar, and with 
that of Athanasius, to whose influence in 
the fourth century he traces the establish- 
ment of the doctrine that the ae of 
the Godhead is of necessity, and in ail 
cases, impossible or incapable of feel- 
ing of distress. In controverting this po- 
sition of the ancient father, he quotes 
the language of Chalmers and John Har- 
ris, theologians of our own time, whom 
!e supposes with himself to question this 
bros ud assumption. 

The volume is written in a tone of 
courtesy to whose views he 
questions, and of reverence befitting the 
theme. It has no likeness or sympathy 
with some treatises of religious specula 
tion, that might well be lettered, “ Every 
man his own Revelation.’ Such writers 
seem first to extemporise, by stress of rea- 
son, @ more pe riect re velati lon, as the 


Bishop Pearson, 


those 


must suppose it, than the exis z Bible, ; 
and then make it their business to hew 
down and fill up the old and bborn 


Seripture of their Maker, until it some- 
what resembles their own preconceived 
standard. Such is not the process or spirit 
of our author. He brings forward first, 
and with decided power, the Scripture 
testimony ; and all his subsequent reason- 
ings are based upon, and governed by, 
the letter of the Divine Record It is 
not our province to pronounce on ques 
tions of religious doctrine; but it is due 


to our author tostate candidly his views. 
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Library of American Biography. Con- 
ducted by Jarep Sparks. Second Se- 
ries. Vol. VII. 18mo. (Whole Series. 
Vol. XVII.) Boston: Little & Brown. 
1845. 

When the accomplished and intelligent 
ruler of France, Louis Pkilippe, converted 
the deserted palace of Versailles into a 
gallery, where painting and sculpture dis- 
played and adorned all the eminent names 
and brilliant events of French history, he 
effected for the fame of France, what, 
within narrower limits, and in a fashion 
more confermed to our republican and utili- 
tarian notions, Professor Sparks seems at- 
tempting, for the fame of our country. 
We have, in this series of volumes, the 
written portraiture of the men, not only 
who achieved eminence in acquiring or in 
enjoying our national independence, but 
of those also who were connected wita 
our earlier and colonial history. The 
volume before us presents, intentionally it 
may be, an instance of the local impartial- 
ity that marks the enterprize. Of the 
three memoirs which it contains, that of 
John Ribault, by the editor himself, that 
of Sebastian Rale, by Dr. Converse Francis, 
and that of William Palfrey, by Dr. John 
G. Palfrey; the first, carries us back to the 
earlier history of Florida, on the south; 
the second, to that of Maine, on the ex- 
treme vorth of our Atlantic border; whilst 
the third, is the memoir of one of the 
Revolutionary worthies of the Old Bay 
State. Palfrey was the Paymaster-General 
of the forces under Waskington, received 
the appointment of Consul-General to 
France, to labor under Franklin ; and when 
on his way to the duties of that appoint- 
ment, was lost atsea. The other two me- 
moirs, though not relating to the struggles 
of our War of Independence, awaken re- 
miniscences of struggles not less earnest, 
far earlier in date, and likely to be 
longer in duration, than the strife which 
ended in our national existence. They are 
the conflicts of Romanism and Protestant- 
ism, addressing themselves, apparently, in 
eur times, to wrestle anew for the spiritual 
rule of the world. The first efforts of 
Protestantism, long before the day of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, to plant its steps on the 
shores of North America, failed. Its foot 
slid in blood: but that blood was its own. 
Coligne, the -brave and the good, who was 
at the head of the Huguenets of France, 
and who was himself afterwards one of 
the victims of the fatal day ef St. Barthol- 
omew—that day, in the language of Mac- 
auley’s noble ballad: 

“ Of Seine’s impurpled floed, 

And good Coligae’s hoary hair all dabbled with his 

blood,” 

had desired to plant a colony and refage 

for his Protestant countrymen on our 

shores. His attempt at Brazil failing, he 
renewed itin Florida, in an expedition, the 
command of which was given to John 
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Rebault, an experienced mariner of Dieppe, 
himself a Protestant. The several voyages 
of Rebault to Florida, his adventures with 
the Indians, and his massacre and that of 
his companions by the Spaniards after their 
surrender, make up a narrative of thrilling 
interest. The second of the lives group- 
ed in this volume exhibits the reverse of 
this medal. It is the memoir of Rale, the 
Jesuit father, who, with admirable con- 
stancy and zeal, conducted a mission among 
the Norridgewocks of Maine. He was 
regarded by the forefathers of New Eng- 
land, with dread and detestation, as sat 
gating his savage neophytes to sanguin 
inroads wpon the English colonies, and is 
charged by them as sharing in these cru- 
elties himself. He fell under an expedition 
sent from New England, dying amid his 
converts, covered with many and most in- 
human wounds, at tke foot of the cross, 
which had been erected in the centre of 
his missionary village. The order to which 
he belonged, regarded him as one of its 
martyrs. That he was a man of heroic 
and benevolent spirit, the men of every 
faith must admit. A very neat design, 
showing his death amid the Indians, near 
his church and at the foot of this cross, 
forms the vignette of the volume. Protes- 
tants and Catholics have, in our own times, 
united in rearing a monument to his 
memory, on the scere of the tragedy, and 
Whittier, one of our most spirited poets, 
has hang upon the tomb no ungraceful 
wreath, in his lines on that death. 

—_———— 
Wirey & Purnam’s Lisrary. 

Since our last, several valuable and 
attractive numbers have been added to 
this popular series of books, Hazlitt’s 
English Poets and Comic writers, are per- 
haps of all his writings, the two works 
most strongly marked by the peculiarities 
of his genius and the felicities of his style. 
Whether the reader agrees or not with his 
critical opinions, these essays form the 
most delightful medium for renewing ac- 
quaintance with the classic authors of our 
native tongue. We have before enlarged 
on the acuteness and zest of Hazlitt’s com- 
ments on life and books, and the necessity 
of adopting his views with caution, while 
we enjoy his appreciation of what his mind 
was fitted to analyze. Mr. Poe’s Poems 
appear in this series; and we doubt not 
the popularity of “The Raven,” will give 
them a large sale, as we hear copies of that 
spirited and ingenious poem continually de- 
manded. At this season, the juvenile 
books issued by the same house, are worthy 
of notice. They publish four of the best 
of Peter Parley’s books, the most attractive 
primer we have seen, Tales of the Kings 
of England, Bingley’s Stories frem Instinct, 
Glimpses of the Wonderful, Short and 
Simple Prayers, and Naturalist’s Rambles 
—forming an excellent and beautiful set of 
children’s books. 
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Poems, by Frances 8. Oscoop. New- 
York: Published by Clark & Austin, 
1845. 

This is the second series of American 
oems issued by this firm. Encouraged 
by the success of Mr. Willis’ volume, 
they have published Mrs. Osgood’s, and 
will soon, we understand, put forth the 
collected poems of Alfred B. Street. It 
appears from these facts, that much that 
is said about poetry’s being unsaleable, is 
exaggerated. The truth is, the circulation 

of this species of literature depends in a 

great measure upon the style in which it is 

given to the public ; elegance and economy 
must be equally consulted, and in this re- 
spect the publishers of the present volume 
have shown commendable judgment and 
good taste. We cannot question, that if 
their future selections are equally wise their 
series of American poets will be eminently 
successful. Mrs. Osgood’s verses require no 
elaborate criticism. They do not pretend 
to any great depth of originality. Their 
chief merit is vivacity and fancifulness, yet 
beneath this, there oftenruns adeeper vein. 

Those relating to the domestic affections 

and to themes purely imaginative, strike 

us as the best. “ The Fan,” “ A Flightof 


Fancy,” and “ Toa Child Playing with a 
Watch,” are instances in point; eleva- 


Appleton & Co. announce as just ready GreEen- 
How's History OF OREGON AND CALIFORNIA, 
accompanied by a large map; The Christmas 
Holidays in Rome, 1 vol, by Rev. W. Ingraham 
Kipp; Arnold's Sermons, delivered to his pupils 
in Ruby School Chapel, 1 vol; Arnold's History 
of Rome from the inn period, 2 vol ; and 
Arnold's Sermons on Christian Life ; Historical 
Researches into the Principal Nations of Antiqui- 
ty, by Prof. A. H. L, Heeren; Sismondi's History 
of the South of Europe, with n by Thomas 
Roscoe, 1 vol. 8vo ; Olendortf'’s New Method of 
Learning the Italian Language, | vol 12mo; His- 
tory of the English Revolution, from the French 
of M. Guizot, 1 vol; History of New Netherland, 
or New York under the Dutch, by E. B. O'Ca} 
laghan, 1 vol 8vo. 

Paine & Burgess have in press Greece of the 
Greeks ; Montezuma, the last of the Aztecs, by 
E. Maturin ; Notes of Travel in Cuba and Mexico, 
including Researches amoug the Ruins of Ta- 
maulipas, &c., 1 vol 12mo—a book of more than 
ordinary interest among those of its class; Man 
in the Republic, by C. Matthews; Morris & Willis’s 
Library of Prose and Poetry of Evrope and Ame- 
rica ; Machiavelli's Prince; The Artist, vol 2nd, 
by C. E. Lester. 

Wiley & Putnam will shortly re-publish The 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crontwell, 2 vols 
8vo, with portrait, by Thomas Carlyle ; also in 

ress, stories of the Italian Poets, by Leigh 

unt, 1 vol 16mo; Book of Christmas, by T. K. 
Hervey ; Views and Reviews in American His- 
tory, Literature and Art, by W. Gilmore Simms ; 
The Alps and the Rhine, by J. T. Headley ; Mra. 
Southey’s Poems, by Caroline Southey, 2 vols 
l6mo. Thiodolf the Icelander, by the author of 
“Undine ;” Tales from the German of Zachokke, 
2nd series, by Park Godwin 

W. & P. also announce works of the English 
Puritan Divines in 12mo vols, pp. 300, $1 50 for 4 
vols, paid in advance, or 50 cts per vol, quarterly 
issue. Specimen volumes at all the booksellers. 


Harper & Brothers have in press Todd’s Ana- 


tes 


Monthly Literary Bulletin. 
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ted in their moral tone, and musical in 
their versification, these poems cannot fail 
to please a large circle of readers, 


We would call attention, at the ap- 
proach of the holidays, to the admirable 
collection of Children’s Books, published 
by the Appletons. In point of beautiful 
mechanical execution, purity of moral in- 
fluence, and attractiveness, we have not 
seen a juvenile series more desirable, 
They consist of books adapted to every 
age of childhood. We subjoin some of the 
titles—Very Little Tales, Ist and 2d Se 
ries; Rhymes for the Nursery; Lucy and 
Arthur; Holyday Tales; Little Lessons 
for Little Learners; Clara’s Amusements ; 
Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 
Some months since we devoted several 
poor to this humble, but most important 
yranch of literature. Probably in no 
country are more books for the young 
published and read than inourown. The 
child’s first ideas of the use of language 
and first impressions of art, are derived 
from these little volumes. Hence the 
duty of exercising good taste and sound 
judgment in their preparation. The 
Messrs. Appleton have rendered excellent 
service in this regard. 


BULLETIN. 
tomy of the Brain; Hunters and Fishers; Me- 
moirs of the Jacobites; History of Literature, 
&c., by Craig; Oliver Newman, by Southey; 
The Wonder Seeker, by Tytler Lives of e 
Lord Chancellors t ; tale of Athens; 
Correspondence of 5 Sydney, with Hu- 
bert Lauguct; Bell » of Canning; Burrow's 
Modern Voyages; Grote’s Histery of Greece ; 
Letters from the Byways of Italy ; Struggles for 
Fame ; Keon’s History of the Jesuits; The Hie- 
tory of Silk, Cotton, Linen, Wool, &c., with ob- 
servations on spinning, dyeing and Weaving, 1 
vol &vo, with Uiustratvions 

JUST PUBLISHED.—By Paine & Burgess.— 
Morris's Melodies, first complete edition ; Trip- 
pings in Author Land, a very agreeable volume, 
written in a graceful and flowing style, exhibiting 
much naivete, and presenting many sunny and 
life-like sketches, by Fanny Forester ; Prairiedom, 
by Southron 

By Wiley & Putnam.—The Onth, a Divine Or- 
dinance , by the Rev. D. X. Junkin, 1 vol 12mo, @ 
cts. Library of Choice Reading: The Rhine, by 
Victor Hugo, 2 vols, 37} cts each; M 


Pericles, a 


Memoirs of 
Father Riya, during a residence at the Court of 
Peking, 1 vol, 37} cents. 

By Appleton & Co.—Christm.s Carols illumi 
nated in imitation of some of the choicest mis- 
sals in the British Museum ; Captain Fremont's 
Narrative of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, 25 cts; Memoirs of an Ameri 
can Lady, by Mrs. Grant—one of the gems of 
their series. The Book of Illustricus Mechanics 
of Europe and America, from the French of Ed- 
ward Foucaud, by John Frost; Chances and 
Changes, by Charles Burdett; Geraldine, or the 
Guardian Angel, by Rev. J. W. Brown, 

By Homan & Ellis, N.Y. New Music.—The 
Musical World, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, a collection of 
popular and standard songs, waltzes, marches, &c 
for the Piano Forte Edited by H. C. Watson 
Semi-monthly, pp. 16 each, 25 Galope de 
Bravoure, composed by Leopold de Meyer. The 
Shilling Library, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
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